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CLOSING THE DISTANCE BETWEEN MATERIALS AND MARKET... THE MODERN MOTOR CARRIER: CAPACITY 














You have to be able to take it and the pur- 
poseful fleet of Eastern Express is. By high cube van or 
open top, city truck or heavy-duty flat bed. In bulk or 
liquid, fragile or perishable. Regardless of size, special 
handling or intricate scheduling required. In today’s ex- 
panding, demanding market, this dependable motor carrier 
meets your toughest shipping problems. 


EXPRESS, INC. 


“The motor carrier with more go-how’ >. 


ASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA «+ 


vr? . Ch ago e , 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WAB 


, P ‘ ; Ala ‘. > 
Harrisburg °¢ lianapolis ¢ Me hen « New York City ¢ Philadelphia « 


Eastern go-how to 
here, there, everywhere 


Excellent interline arrange- 
ments assure coverage as wide 
as industrial America. 
Direct, thru-trailer service: 
e No ‘“‘break-bulk’’ enroute 
e Safe, on-time deliveries 
e Less handling 
e Less transit time 


Modern communications sys- 
tem, in-terminal and on the 
road — provides constant, pos- 
itive control. 

2200 go-how people are at your 
service to guide your shipping 
all the way. 


sro Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest 


wus © Daytor Evansville « Ft. Wayne 
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Is your secretary better equipped than 
your engineers or draftsmen? 











She deserves the best, bless her, and often 
gets it—but your skilled draftsmen, too, 
need today’s tools to cope with 

today’s demands. 


Your draftsmen, your productivity, deserve 
new Hamilton space-and-time-saving 
equipment —from Dietzgen 








Even your most efficient and productive men turn 
out better work with high-quality, professionally 
designed drafting equipment. They will ac- 
complish more, make fewer errors and be far 
less fatigued when they work with Hamilton 
professional equipment. Basic Hamilton design 
gives your engineers or draftsmen newcapacity for 
increased efficiency and improved morale. Our 
designers will help plan your individual needs. 
HAMILTON DELUXE AUTO-SHIFT TABLE This 
unit combines modern styling with advanced features 
to create top efficiency. it greatly reduces fatigue, helps 
your men achieve the highest quality in draftsmanship 
and maximum production. Fully seasoned drawing 
surface is adjustable to individual height and siope 
requirements, providing complete board accessibility 
that reduces errors. Fast, simple adjustments. Un- 
usually durable and handsome in appearance. 
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Hamilton Unit System Files Hamilton L-Contour Table Hamilton CL 100 Drafting Table 
Provide full protection, accessibility, and Prestige-assured, individualized work area Conserves dollars, yet rugged canted-leg 
classification for all maiterials to be filed. providing complete board adjustment plus design provides modern styling and 
Occupy minimum floor space. extra storage and reference area. convenience with long-term durability. 


Drafting-Printmaking Booklet ) : 
reports new techniques for solving r/ oe awags. 


engineering and production problems 


This new 36 page booklet describes a ~4 ctoeanis wai geting pate 
SURVEYING & PRINTMAKING 
wide variety of engineering and produc- ciency within your engineering depart- oe 
tion problems that have been solved with ment or eliminate production bottlenecks. 
advance techniques in drafting and print- Write today on your company letterhead 
making pioneered by Dietzgen. The con- for the Mechanics of Modern Miracles. NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS « LOS ANGELES - CALGARY 
cise, problem-solution approach suggests Ask for Publication SPD2-A10. 
ways in which you may improve the effi- Eugene Dietzgen Co., Chicago 14, Illinois SALES OFFICES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it blows, your 
entire business can go up with it, unless you’re under The Travelers 
umbrella of insurance protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance. Enough, that is, to pay for ali the loss—not only the boiler, but 
damage to your other property, loss of income due to the interruption 
of your business, even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, comprehen- 
sive protection from The Travelers costs you little more than you may 
be paying now for inadequate coverage. Get all the details from your 
Travelers man. See him for any type of business insurance you need. 


MARTE OR, 15, 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies ce 
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If an important cost factor in your business 
is the money tied up in goods in transit, 
now is the time to call American AIRfreight. 


One call to American AIRfreight puts at your disposal 
the most experienced airfreight specialists in the world. 
By shifting from surface to AIRfreight, shipping time 
plant to customer—1is reduced to hours instead of days. 
One shipper* gained nef savings in excess of $360,000 
a year. Maybe we can do the same for you. 

American has more experienced airfreight profes- 
sionals, offers twelve hundred daily flights to more major 


*Name on request 


markets, supplies greater total lift than any other air- 
line. These are facts, reasons why shippers move more 
airfreight, more ton miles per year on American than 
on any other airline in America. Whenever and what- 
ever you ship by air . . . ship with the professionals. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION: 
UNEMPLOYMENT: 
SALES: 

FAILURES: 


A FEW BRIGHT RAYS have begun 
to appear in an otherwise cloudy 
business picture. Consumer spending, 
it nOW appears, is gaining some 
strength, inventory liquidation is 
showing signs of abating, and con- 
tracts for future construction are at 
extremely high levels. Other props to 
business activity are in sight: in- 
creased Government spending and, if 
current plans are carried out, a mod- 
est second half rise in business spend- 
ing on new plant and equipment. 

Altogether, it’s quite possible that 
the recession is now at or near its 
low. There’s little chance of a quick 
turnabout, but the recovery will be 
gaining some momentum by late sum- 
mer. Yet it will be late in the year 
or early in 1962 before most of the 
pre-recession peaks can be matched. 
Throughout 1961 and well into 1962, 
high levels of unemployment will 
plague the economy. 


Industrial output will start edging up 
gradually before mid-year. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s In- 
dex of Industrial Production, a good 
broad measure of business activity, is 
probably already at the bottom of its 
latest decline, which was appreciably 
less severe than the 1957-58 drop. 
Bolstered by moderate output in- 
creases in steel, autos, major appli- 
ances, apparel, food products, and 
utilities, the Index will soon begin 
to edge up. As the year goes on, out- 
put in these industries will continue 
to pick up steam, and other gains 
will occur in machinery, paper, lum- 
ber, textiles, and coal. 

The recent increase in new orders 
for steel hasn't been too impressive, 
but it at least gives evidence that the 
steel industry has finally turned the 
corner. So far, the improvement has 
been achieved without help from the 


A pickup—real but not spectacular—seen by July 
Not much relief in sight for the rest of the year 
Retailers look for moderate gains over 1960 
February dollar liabilities highest in six months 


“td : 
New Plant and Equipment Spending 


OF DOLLARS 


BiLLIONS 
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EXPECTING AN EARLY PICKUP in the economy, business men are planning 
somewhat bigger second-half expenditures for new plant and equipment. 


auto industry, and steel makers aren't 
looking for any flood of new orders 
from Detroit in the weeks just ahead. 
The boost has come mostly from con- 
struction contractors, can makers, oil 
companies, farm machinery manufac- 
turers, and miscellaneous users. 

However, it won't be too long be- 
fore auto and appliance makers’ steel 
stocks get so low that they will be 
obliged to step up their orders to 
some extent—depending, of course, 
on sales. 

As steel orders mount, the mills 
will cautiously step up their output, 
but they are unlikely to be running 
over 60 per cent of capacity before 
late summer at the earliest. 

Modest gains in auto output are prob- 
able in the months ahead. 

Recent reports of a pickup in deal- 
ers’ sales have encouraged auto mak- 
ers to step up output schedules in the 


coming months. To bring this year’s 
auto production up to the 1960 level, 
however, would take a bigger car- 
buying spree than anyone is really 
expecting. 

Inventories of unsold autos are still 
painfully high, and even if Detroit de- 
cides to take out some strike insur- 
ance this summer by speeding up pro- 
duction, 1961 will probably wind up 
around 10 per cent below last year. 

Truck sales have been stronger 
than cars lately—a possible clue to 
growing optimism among business 
men. 


A build-up of new orders for manu- 
facturers’ durables will help to power 
the rise in industrial output. 


As manufacturers’ new orders for 
metals, construction equipment, farm 
implements, machinery, and major 
appliances slowly climb ahead of 
sales, order backlogs will grow. As a 
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Manufacturing Employment 


More ups and downs in 
durables than nondurables 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS — SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


*Estimated 


DURABLES 
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THE WORKFORCE in durable goods industries will pick up faster than em- 
ployment in non-durables once the business recovery gets under way. 


result, these industries will spur pro- 
duction—and will eventually stop 
slashing inventories. By late summer, 
some of them may even be adding to 
their stocks. There will be no rush to 
pile up inventories, though, as long as 
they know they can get prompt de- 
liveries from suppliers who are op- 
erating at levels well below capacity. 


Employment levels will edge up along 
with the rise in industrial output, but 
unemployment will remain high. 

Increased industrial activity will 
put many workers, especially in dura- 
ble goods industries, back on their 
jobs. But it will not cut deeply and 
rapidly into unemployment, since 
manufacturers won't abandon their 
efforts to step up output per manhour 
and stretch the working hours of their 
current workforce. Though the unem- 
ployment problem will get less acute, 
it won't go away. The reason is sim- 
ple: During the rest of this year, over- 
all economic recovery will not be 
strong enough to absorb the new ad- 
ditions to the labor force. At no time 
this year will the unemployment rate 
dip to the 4 per cent level that many 
economists regard as “satisfactory.” 

This employment - unemployment 
situation will hold down gains in per- 
sonal income, which in turn will act 
as a damper on consumer spending. 
To some extent, however, Govern- 
ment aid may help to hold up per- 
sonal income. 


Gains at retail will be moderate in 
the months ahead. 


Although this year’s earlier Easter 


has somewhat cast a shadow on the 
retail picture, the coming months will 
probably bring gains over last year. 
These increases will be somewhat 
curbed by high unemployment and 
the aftertaste of recession, which will 
make some consumers reluctant to 
contract much instalment debt. And 
this effect will be felt especially in 
sales of big-ticket appliances, furni- 
ture, and new and used passenger 
cars. 

Volume in appliances and furni- 
ture will soon start matching 1960 
levels, but no appreciable gains are 
likely until late in the year. Sales of 
household goods, however, held up 


ie 


better than usual during this year’s 
Faster selling season—a reflection, 
perhaps, of some pent-up demand 
from the winter months, when bad 
weather kept many people out of the 
stores. 

After the brief downturn that re- 
cently interrupted a two-year rise, 
consumer instalment credit outstand- 
ing will start upwards again in the 
next month or so. At first, increases 
will be fractional, but a lot depends 
on new car sales and whether con- 
sumers decide to repay outstanding 
debts before taking on new ones. 


With their eyes on the bright outlook 
for 1962, business men currently plan 
to increase their spending on new 
plant and equipment in the second 
half of this year. 


Interviewed in late January and 
February, business men indicated that 
they expected to step up their new 
plant and equipment spending some- 
what during the last six months of 
1961. This was the finding of a re- 
cent survey conducted jointly by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The low point of the current dip 
in these expenditures would then oc- 
cur in the second quarter, at a level 
about 7 per cent below the pre-reces- 
sion peak of the second quarter of 
1960. At the moment, it appears that 
the current downturn in these ex- 
penditures will be only about one 
third as great as the 1957-58 decline. 

Another reason behind the plans 
for stepped-up plant and equipment 
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First Quarter New Orders 
Due to Match Producers’ 
Sales in Durables 


Source: U.S, Dept. of Commerce 
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INCREASED NEW BUSINESS from the metals, construction equipment and farm 
implement industries will strengthen first-quarter new orders for durables. 


DUN'S REVI 


EWoand Modern Industry 





Both were new an hour ago. One has been a useful tool in 
the hand of an efficient employee. [he other—a toy, a baton, 
a teething-ring—everything but what it was meant to be. 
Music by Muzak can help make the difference in your office. 

Don’t mistake Muzak with ordinary background music. 
Scientific studies show how Music by Muzak diminishes 
employee boredom and boosts office morale. Music by 
Muzak, unlike its imitators, has the vast resources and accu- 
mulated skill to provide music scientifically programmed to the 


“Muzak really motivates people. Our in- 
crease in production is the equivalent of 
seven new employees in just one department, 
with no extra payroll costs.’ George B. Long, 
President, 7. Strickland & Company, (mayor 
private label cosmetic manufacturer) Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


requirements of office and factory subscribers. It is psycho- 
logically designed to fill in the valleys of office or shop 
routine, help prevent daydreaming, ease raw nerves and 
reduce the inevitable tension of every-day work tasks. 

The results are impressive. Your staff becomes more ener- 
getic, more efficient, less prone to error and time-wasting. 
What Muzak is and how it can profitably work for your 
company are detailed in the booklet “‘Music and Muzak.” 
Write for your copy today. 


Muzak Corporation - 229 Park Avenue South - New York 3, N.Y. an International Company in the Jack Wrather Organization 
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Consumer Government Private national 
Quarters spending outlays investment* product 


77.4 505.0 


| . ae 329.0 98.6 
|| 1960. II 328.3 100.7 74.6 503.5 
iT) ve | i iv 330.8 102.1 70.6 503.5 
| ae. 329.5 103.8 67.7 501.0 
338.9 107.0 72.1 518.0 
IV 344.2 108.8 75.5 528.5 
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USING 10 OF more | tDun’s Review & MODERN INDuSTRY estimates 
“Includes net exports 
business cars a ee 


Investigate fleetcar leasing —the 
Hertz way —described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 








insurance we ever took out.’’ Find GROSS NATIONAL PROOU 


out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of Me 
larger users of business cars. Dis- en rarer 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 


panies which best benefit from the 
GOVERNMENT 








nation’s most extensive coast-to- 








coast leasing facilities, and from op- 
erating efhciency perfected over 30 PRIVATE INVESTMENT? 
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years. Each “10-Plus”’ plan replaces 
your cars with brand-new Chevro- 
lets, Corvairs, or other fine cars: 7 
pee , Figures through the third quarter of 1960 are seasonally adjusted annual rates 
assumes full responsibility for main- | in billions of dollars, as reported by the National Income Division, Department 
of Commerce. Figures for the fourth quarter of 1960 and later are estimates 
, prepared by Robert J. Landry of the Business Economics Department ol 
many annoying details of fleet DUN & Brapstreer, IN 


tenance and repairs; and reduces the 





administration to the writing of one 
budgetable check each month. Use 
coupon below to learn why more and 
more and more multi-car companies — syending later this year may be that ment measures to bolster housing 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the | pysiness men are expecting the re- starts, consumers may hesitate to go 
best business sense for them. covery to bring slight gains in profits into debt for a new house, as for cars 
over the first and second quarters. and household goods. By now, too, 
much of the basic postwar demand 
Although the pace of industrial con- for housing seems to be absorbed. 
struction will lag in the months just Comparativels sluggish business 
ahead, it will pick up later with high- dusine manet of 196] will mean onlv 
er spending for plant and equipment. “sg a 
fractional increases in consumer 
Over-all construction totals will be prices. By the end of the year, the 
nudged slightly higher in the coming Consumer Price Index will show an 
months by increases in outlays for  jncrease of only about 1 per cent 
commercial buildings, as well as _ from the end of 1960. Most of this 


marked gains in public spending on rise will be due to services. 

schools, highways, dams, and other : END 

projects. It is in this sector that high- 

er Government spending will give the 

greatest boost to the economy. 
Aithough new housing starts are 

apt to start edging higher soon, in- 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 


creases will be modest. Despite easier 


mortgage terms and other Govern- 





For handling paper; 
dont use hands!cs 


Has your office been disrupted by 
a mailing? Girls dragged off regular 
jobs, and set to folding and inserting 
stuff into envelopes? While work 
piled up on desks and office routines 
were shot? Well, paper handling 
made a big break-through — when 
Pitney-Bowes brought out a small, 
compact, low-cost, efficient, easy to 
run, combined folding-inserting ma- 
chine that even a small office can 
afford. The Model 3300-FH! 

The 3300-FH will double fold and 
insert into envelopes 500 letter size 
sheets in just eight minutes. A double 
detector prevents double feeding — 
assures absolute accuracy. Anybody 
in your office can run the 3300-FH 
and set it in a minute, without tools. 


paper handling for the operator. 

You can use the 3300-FH for 
invoices, bulletins, letters, price lists, 
cards — even your daily mail. The 
inserter unit can be used separately, 
or with any PB folding machine. 

The 3300-FH was planned for the 
smaller office — to speed up regular 
mailings, save time and cut costs; 
prevent borrowing girls, disruption 
hiring temporary 
people, and overtime. And even in a 
small office, the 3300-FH soon pays 
for itself. 


of office routine. 


Call any Pitney-Bowes office for 
details. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet and case studies. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 





This small, compact, low-cost combined 
folder and inserter makes mailings easy 
and fast, can be used by anyone. 


The 3100 is a high 
capacily uiserter, 
invaluable for 
larger mailer f. lias 
up to Six stations, 
stuffs up to 6,000 
Cirle losures ian 
hour. Can be 
used with the PB 
postage ineter to 
sfaimp and seal 
stuffed envelopes. 


latest postal rates, with parcel 


Fast, efficient operation saves effort, post map and zone finder. 





PITNEY-BOwWES. INC. 
1572 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free 2 illustrated booklet and “case 


* 
Pitney-Bowes 
studies” on PB Folding and Inserting Ma- 
FO |p ERS & N SERTERS chines; _) Postal Rate Chart. 


Name 





Made by the originator of the postage meter ...149 offices in the 
UU. S. and Canada. with nationwide service coast to coast. 


Address 














Pian To See The Business Equipment Exposition, New York Coliseum, April 17 thru 21, 1961 








SHORT HAUL—LONG HAUL... Whether your shipments travel short distances 
or long, one truck line handles both equally well. Much of Consolidated Freight- 
ways business is the short-haul, distribution-type service needed by so many 
shippers. And we provide equally dependable, direct service between distant 
cities. In fact, the CF system now serves 76 of the 100 largest industrial markets 
in the United States and Canada. This means a more complete transportation 
service, with resulting convenience for both shippers and consignees. Whatever 
your product—and wherever it’s going—chances are good that CF can give you 
one-carrier responsibility all the way. Reliable connections to all other points. 
Get the facts from your CF terminal or contact the Consolidated Freightways 
Information Center, Box 32, Chicago 50. AUstin 7-7003. TWX Bellwood 172. 


ASK FOR NEW CF SYSTEM MAP AND POINTS LIST 


‘ 
; 


a CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 
Leading Name in Truck Transportation 
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Business 
Failures 


February mortality wp again 


Tron, steel products’ toll drops 


Regional Tolls Rise 


Except in Northeast 


+12% 


+41% 
=a 


NUMBER 
OF FAILURES 


ME 2 MONTHS 1961 
Ga 2 MONTHS 1960 


BUSINESS FAILURES edged 3 per 
cent higher in February to 1,449. Al- 
though this was below the usual sea- 
sonal rise for the month, casualties 
continued 19 per cent above their 
year-ago level. In fact, they exceeded 
the toll for any month since April 
1958. 

Concerns were failing at an annual 
rate of 64 per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DUN & BRADSTREET Ref- 
erence Book. Rising trom 61 in Janu- 
ary, this rate was the most severe 
since last September, when the toll 
stood at 65 per 10,000 businesses. 

Dollar liabilities reached $88.1 mil- 
lion, the largest volume in six months 
and 8 per cent above the January 
level. Most of the increase centered 
among smaller concerns—casualties 
under $5,000 were the most nu- 
merous since the beginning of 1959. 
Failures of all sizes, however, ran 
above last year’s level. The steepest 
rise continued to be among concerns 
with liabilities over $100,000. 

Manufacturing, wholesaling and 
service casualties showed little change 
during February. In fact, the over- 
all toll among manufacturers has held 
at approximately the same level for 
five months now, although there have 
been mild fluctuations in individual 


— 
APR 


industries. There was a_ noticeable 
drop from January in casualties of 

iron and steel products concerns. 
New highs were set in construction 
for general builders. Subcontractors 
were even harder hit—they suffered 
twice as sharp a rise from February 
1960 as the builders, and the toll 
continued on page 12 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Y 
1961 1961 1960 Chg. 7 


Dun’s Far_ure INDEXx*® 
Unadjusted 7 62.9 
Adjusted, seasonally. 61.1 


NUMBER OF FAILURES... 1404 


NUMBER BY Size oF Dept 
Under $5,000. 
$5 ,000-—$25.000.... 
$25.000—$100,000... 
Over $100,000... 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing... .. 229 
Wholesale trade..... 149 
Retail trade... 693 
Construction. , 262 
Commercial service j 116 121 


LiaBicitTies (in thousands) 
CURRENT.... SRRORY SRIS20 360945 
BOS is , per 88761 R1R34 61661 +44 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DUN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 


tPer cent change, February 1961 from February 1960. 


In this record, a “‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. “Current liabilities 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies. or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 











HOW MUCH 
eleomm 4e)5],. 
CARBON 
OF ©) og | 


The hidden element in pin- 
pointing the cost of carbon 
copies is the number of times 
carbon paper is used before 
it is discarded. We've pre- 
pared a study to help you 
determine the cost of your 
carbon copies. Folder HC-22 
is yours for the asking. 


You'll discover what more 
and more firms are learning 
every day... that the most 
efficient and economical way 
to produce carbon copies is 
with Huron Copysette, our 
patented manifold carbon 
paper set. 


At its new low price, Huron 
Copysette is America’s best 
office supply buy. 


Available in Canada through 
APSCO PRODUCTS, LTD., Toronto, Canada 


Huron 


PULLOUT a | 
MANIFOLD CARBON PAPER SETS 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


* Licensed under Kerr Patent No. 2,557,875 








Bendix finds... 


Wirebounds are answer to 
lower handling and shipping costs 











Bendix Products Division, South 
Bend, Ind., receives many parts 
from suppliers in Wirebound pallet 
boxes... uses Wirebounds through- 
out production...and ships in 
Wirebounds. Here’s why: 


Bendix asks some of its suppliers 
to ship in Wirebounds to save time 
and expense of transferring... 
parts are more accessible for inspec- 
tion, storage and assembly, too. 


When used in production areas, 
reinforced Wirebound pallet boxes 
take the abuse of heavy loads of 
metal stampings and assemblies... 
are easy to handle...stack two 
and three high without sliding or 
tipping even when holding up to 
1800 lbs....knock down or as- 
semble in minutes to save valuable 
storage space. Wirebounds keep 
parts clean . . . don’t collect oil resi- 
dues on bottoms or sides. 


Bendix in many instances ships 


in Wirebounds used on production 
lines ...no transfers...no extra 














W irebounds don't coilect oil residue on bottoms 
or sides...keep parts clean. Bendix uses 
Wirebounds to cut costs in many operations. 


Wirebounds stack easily, safely ... save space. 
Because they're expendable, costs of returning 
crates and transferring loads are eliminated. 


handling of special containers... 
no expenses for returning or re- 
assembling crates. 


e Wirebounds may answer your 
handling cost questions, too. For 
full details contact any Wire- 
bound box manufacturer or write 
to the address below. 


WIREBOUND BOX 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION INC, 
222 W. Adams Street, Room 1457 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








among electrical contractors more 
than doubled. Like construction, 
wholesale trade mortality ran one- 
third heavier than last year. Consid- 
erably more dealers in_ electrical 
goods, paper products, and jewelry 
failed than in February a year ago. 

Among retailers, failures edged up 
slightly to reach their heaviest volume 
since April 1958. The toll among 
restaurants ran some 30 per cent 
above last year’s level. Food stores, 
auto dealers, and service stations reg- 
istered increases of over 20 per cent. 
But mortality in the apparel, appli- 
ance, and drug lines was lower. 

The Middle Atlantic and East 
South Central States had fewer busi- 
ness failures in February than in Jan- 
uary. But increases prevailed in all 
other regions. Illinois, Arizona, and 
Oregon boosted the totals for the 
East North Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific Regions respectively. Casu- 
alties bulked heavier than in February 
1960 in all areas but New England. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Two Months) 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.. 457 406 49.3 37.9 
Mining—coal, oil, misc 16 16 2.4 
Foodandkindred products 27 34 5.1 
Textile products, apparel. 79 68 7 
Lumber, lumber products. 70 68 4 
Paper, printing, publishing 38 26 2 
Chemicals, allied products 1S 14 
Leather, leather products. 10 15 
Stone, clay, glass products 9 5 
Iron, steel, products. .... 35 33 
Machinery... a 48 38 
Transportation equipment 25 17 
Miscellaneous 85 72 
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WHOLESALE TRADE........ 209 

Food and farm products.. 

Apparel... aioe “a 

Drygoods. ‘Ses 

Lumber, bldg.mats., hdwre 

Chemicals and drugs. . 

Motor vehicles, equipment 
Miscellaneous. .. 
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RETAIL TRADE.. ae 
Food and liquor........ 
General merchandise. ... 
Apparel and accessories... 
Furniture, furnishings. . . 
Lumber, bidg.mats.,hdwre 
Automotive group..... 
Fating, drinking places 
Drug stores 
Miscellaneous 
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CONSTRUCTION.... ees 
General bidg. contractors. 
Building subcontractors. . 271 
Other contractors....... 31 27 


LA = CA 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 237 196 ll.l 5.6 
TOTAL UNTTED STATES. 2853 2395 169.6 114.6 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 


This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
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FOR MAXIMUM PROFITS 


through 

money to expand volume, 

money to buy out other interests, 
money to finance seasonal peaks, 
money for advantageous 
purchasing, 

money for new plant 


and equipment, 
. Founded 1808. 
Co., Inc. Fou ‘ 
Inclia & Ce.. freedom from credit losses and 
. William Iselin ‘ 
banded 1808. Willi 
exposures... 


Founded 1808. William very profit-minded manufacturers 
-, Inc. Founded 1808 


rely on 

William Iselin & Co., Inc., 

357 Park Avenue South, 

New York 10, N. Y. MU 9-2000 
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Send for our brochure: “More Money for Business” 





Vehicle Checks 


Fire Prevention 


Crime Deterrence 





Electronic Surveillance 


The Burns Guard sees with electronic eyes, too 
... yet he costs you 20% less! 


Plant protection, like any other vital phase of your busi- 
ness, needs constant re-evaluation to be kept at top 
efficiency. If your security system hasn’t been reviewed 
lately, it would be a good idea to talk to a Burns Indus- 
trial Plant Protection Specialist today. 

Burns will analyze your plant s operation, recommending 
a security system that meets your needs exactly. Burns 
also investigates periodically in case the needs change. 

Burns will provide guards trained in the science of secu- 
rity, and, where feasible, will include electronic protection 
in the form of TV surveillance and radar detection. 

W ith or without electronic protection, Burns lowers security 
costs because guard necessities, such as uniforms, side- 
arms, and such fringe costs as social security, recruiting, 
training, overtime are included in a complete package. 


Every Burns Guard knows: first aid, fire prevention, in- 
truder apprehension, daily log maintenance, time clock 
supervision, parking lot direction, reception procedures 
and patrol methods. And each Burns force is under round- 
the-clock supervision. 

No matter what your business, Burns will mind it for 
you, saving you money initially and protecting your 
investment continually. Incidentally, a lot of our clients 
are handling classified U.S. Government contracts. 

LET US SHOW YOU HOW Burns Guards can pro- 
vide modern protection at a 20% or more saving. Just 
phone, write or wire the Burns office nearest you, and a 
Burns Security Specialist will give you complete details, 
at no obligation. Or write for our informative brochure, 
“It takes more than fences.”’ 


SECURITY 


Burns is the world’s largest 


BORNS 


SERVICES 


industrial security organization 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. + EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON DESK 


President Kennedy’s legislative program is about to be put to the test. 
The next few months will be critical. The honeymoon is over. The new Congress 
has completed its shakedown period, and now it is ready to act. 

The Easter recess has given the lawmakers an anxiously awaited chance 
to take soundings back home. They have been testing reaction to the young President 
and to his program. That reaction is easily summed up. The voters like the way 
Kennedy is running the country. But they are setting up no loud clamor for enactment 
of his legislative program. They feel no urgent need for a broad attack on economic 
and social problems. In short, Kennedy hasn’t set the prairies on fire. 

The returning lawmakers are mirroring their constituents’ mood. 

The consensus is that Kennedy is building a large reservoir of popularity and 
good-will, but that he hasn’t begun to exploit it. He may be able to arouse the country, 
and his stepped-up use of television may turn the trick. The lawmakers are going to be 
watching closely, for they aren’t anxious to buck a popular President. But, at the 
moment, they’re as relaxed as their constituents seem to be. 

ee @ 


Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg is unhappy over suggestions that the 
Administration will be meddling excessively in labor problems, and he is taking pains 
to convince unions, management, and the public that it will not. He says he will take 
a hand only if there’s been a major disruption, as there was in the N.Y. tugboat strike 
and the flight engineers’ walkout, and only if the regular mediation agencies have 
exhausted their remedies. 

What’s more, Goldberg promises that neither party to a dispute will be 
‘‘dragooned”’ into a settlement. That suggests that the unions may be making a 
mistake if they decide that they're sure to win big by holding out until the 
Administration is forced to take a hand. 

The doubts about the role that the Administration plans to play in labor 
disputes arose originally because of the way that Goldberg jumped into the tugboat 
and airlines strikes. He acted with Kennedy’s complete backing, and the interventions 
awakened disturbing memories of the White House strike settlements that became 
normal occurrences during the Truman Administration. Then, the unions found that 
they could win bigger settlements by holding out until the White House was forced to 
intervene than by pressing ahead with collective bargaining. The unhappy consequence: 
unnecessarily prolonged labor disputes and inflationary wage boosts. 

e® © @ 


Sentiment within the Administration is crystallizing against using 
an across-the-board, temporary tax cut this month to stimulate business activity. 

No final decision has been reached, and none will be until more economic evidence 
becomes available. But Kennedy is reluctant to add to the budget deficit that 
already is in prospect for fiscal 1962. 

The consensus of the President’s advisers continues to be that a weak 
upturn will get underway this quarter and that it will gain momentum in the 
third quarter, even though they don’t believe the advance will be powerful enough to 
slash unemployment as deeply as they think it should be cut. But Congress is inclined 
to look on a tax cut as fiscally irresponsible, and the judgment of Administration fiscal 
advisers is that Kennedy will recommend a tax cut only if the recession takes 
a dramatic—and unexpected—turn for the worse. 
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You can, however, look for the Administration to apply heavy pressure 
against price increases. A tough, hold-the-line policy on prices appeals to the 
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White House as good politics and good economics. Price crackdowns can irritate 
business men and stockholders, but there’s nothing that consumers like better. 

One straw in the wind came when Kennedy ordered the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the fall and winter fuel oil price 
increases. The President's Advisory Committee on Labor-Management Policy will keep 
a sharp eye on price movements, particularly —but not exclusively—in collective 
bargaining negotiations. The Justice Department's Antitrust Division will vigilantly 
patrol the price beat. So will the Federal Trade Commission. 

There’s a spiritual kinship between the Administration’s attitude toward 
prices and its campaign to push down long-term interest rates. Administration experts 
believe that long-term rates have been ‘‘sticky’’: [he interest rate is the price of 
money and, they hold, a sticky interest rate is a sticky price. Kennedy Administration 
economists are frank to say that they consider sticky prices undesirable, 
so they plan to do what they can to nudge them lower. 
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The hottest gunfight on the New Frontier is blazing over the 
Administration's bitterly controversial education bill. Kennedy’s firm initial stand 
against grant-aid to parochial schools boosted his stock with many Protestants, 
but it will take all of the President's political skill to keep the battle from inflicting deep 
and lasting wounds. It's a bitter struggle, and Kennedy not only could get licked——he 
could also lose votes that he will need if other major domestic bills are to pass this year. 

The religious issue is just one facet. There are Southerners who want 
the school bill rewritten to provide more money for the South. There are Northerners 
who vow that the South will not get a nickel more than Kennedy recommended. There 
are conservatives who object to having the Federal Government take on major new 
education responsibilities, and to having it supply funds for teachers’ salaries. 

There are integrationists who are determined to bar funds to communities that are in 
defiance of the Supreme Court. 

The wisest of Capitol Hill insiders say frankly that they cannot predict 
whether there will be a school bill this year — or what it will look like if there is. 

But their best guess is that the President will post a reasonably solid 
score on his legislative program. The odds are that the final tally sheet will show that 
Congress passed emergency unemployment compensation, minimum wage, housing, 
depressed areas, and dependent children aid measures, and endorsed United States 
membership in the OECD. Approval of a bigger defense program is considered certain, 
but a hard struggle is in prospect over the foreign aid and special Latin American 
programs. The lawmakers are due to grant Kennedy’s request for a more generous 
social security system. The fate of the tax incentive-loophole bill is in doubt. 

And the medical insurance plan has been pigeonholed until 1962. 
ee @ e@ 


The word is going out that this will be a busy year for the multi-billion- 
dollar International Monetary Fund. The 70-nation agency was set up at the end of 
World War || to provide emergency loans to countries that run into temporary 
balance-of-payments difficulties. Top officials in the U.S. and in other major 
countries want loans from the IMF to be considered a normal—rather than an 
emergency —-way of doing business. Some experts think it would both have helped 
this country and added to the prestige of the Fund if the U.S. had made its first call on 
the IMF when we were losing gold at a rapid rate during late 1960 and early 1961. 

The chief argument for a U.S. drawing was that it would strengthen 
confidence in the dollar by demonstrating that the U.S. had big international 
resources it could call on to defend it. The big objection was an unfavorable 
psychological repercussion on currency speculators. It was feared that the drawing 
would make the payments position look even worse. 

The expectation now is that the United Kingdom will do what the U.S. 
was unwilling to do —and will take the lead in borrowing from the IMF in normal, 
non-emergency fashion. The U.K. doesn't actually need the money, but its currency 


reserves are under heavy pressure. 
—JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 





SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


by Robert D. Loken and Earl P. Strong. . . . $3.50 


Written in simple language from the standpoint of 
the supervisor, this book covers step-by-step the 
duties of the line and staff supervisor in organizing, 
planning, and controlling production. More spe- 
cifically, the authors show supervisors how to evalu- 
ate personnel requirements, train new employees, 
delegate responsibility, and handle such problems 
as job breakdowns, grievances, and orders. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. Lutz 


A practical guide to the use of modern graphic 
methods in business written by a man who was for 
ten years the General Statistician to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This book reduces the 
theory and practice of presenting facts in visual 
form to their simplest elements. It gives you a direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding of the why as 
well as the how of each step of the graphic method 
and process. //lustrated. 


Please send me the following Modern 
Industry books: 


[] Supervision in Business and 


Industry, $3.50 NAME 


[] Graphic Presentation Simplified, $5 

[] Your Public Relations, $7.50 

[] Budgetary Control, $6 

[] Payment enclosed. Send books postage- 
paid. 

[] Bill me. | will pay postage charges when 


billed. CITY 


COMPANY 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


edited by 
Glenn Griswold and Denny Griswold . . . $7.50 


A practical working handbook that gives you the 
best thinking of 34 recognized authorities and that 
for the first time applies the case history approach 
to public relations. Top management men and pub- 
lic directors will find here a clearing house of poll- 
cies and procedures used in solving a wide variety 
of public relations problems. The actual case stud- 
ies in each chapter show these procedures in action. 
Illustrated. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 


by Walter Rautenstrauch 
and Raymond Villers 


At last, a book that fully explains the managerial 
approach to budgeting. It shows, for example, how 
sales budgets are affected by such disparate forces 


as general economic factors and administrative in- 
fluence. Instead of a rigid frame imposed on your 
business each year, the budget concept offered by 
the authors provides a means for flexibility and sta- 
bilization of production and employment and cost 


reduction. 


NOTE: When your payment accompanies the order, we will pay the 
postage charges. If you are not satisfied with any book, simply return 
it to us postpaid and we will refund your money. 


ADDRESS ___ 
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67 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 





INLAND STEEL IS HERE 


Here .. . is a broad and vigorous territory—taking 
in almost all of Texas, all of Alabama, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, the western third of Georgia and 


the southern part of Arkansas. 


In Texas, ever-busy steel fabricators build huge 
refineries, storage facilities and equipment for the 
oil and petrochemical industries—set the stage 
for hundreds of supporting industries. In Louisi- 
ana, home of the Mardi Gras and Dixieland Jazz, 
9,000 miles of navigable waters spawn great ship- 
building enterprises and the great seaport of New 
Orleans. In Georgia, vast deposits of marble, clay 
and limestone exist, and here is Atlanta, largest 
manufacturing city in the Deep South. Alabama 
offers tremendous coal fields, great textile, furni- 
ture, pulp and paper and many other important 
industries. And in Mississippi, King Cotton rules 
while sugar, lumber, natural gas, oil, marl, cement 
rock and light manufacturing add millions to the 


state’s rich income. 


In the brief time Inland has been in the area, 
many steel consumers have already learned that 
Inland’s reputation for fast service and dependa- 
bility, is second to none. And everywhere, as a 
major producer of wide flange beams, standard 
structurals, bearing piles, sheets and bars, Inland 
is swiftly becoming well-known not only for the 
quality of its products, but for immediate answers 


to inquiries and amazingly fast service. 


One of a series depicting market areas served by Inland - Art by Franklin McMahon 
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Inland, too, has liked what it has seen—the land 
and its people. Liked it so well that already it has 
expanded its service facilities to include not only 
its District Office at Houston, but resident repre- 
sentatives at Dallas and New Orleans. Located 
strategically on the Great Lakes and the rivers 
leading directly into the mighty Mississippi River, 
Inland can quickly pool-barge loads to Houston, 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, Greenville, Guntersville 
and Memphis for year ’round distribution from 


these points. 


Already Inland has come to know the steel needs 
of cities like Birmingham, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Atlanta, New Orleans, Jackson, Green- 
ville and Shreveport. And for Inland, “knowing” 


is an essential part of serving. 


In this territory of exciting growth and industrial 
expansion, Inland too, sees a land of opportunity 
—sees a future unlimited. Yes, Inland is here, 


and here to stay. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago Davenport « Detroit» Houston Indianapolis 
Kansas City * Milwaukee « New York « St. Louis + St. Paul 
Other Members of the Inland Family: Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. « Inland Steel Products Company « Inland Steel 
Container Company* « Inland Lime & Stone Company* 


* Division 





Pays to have a low-cost Verifax Copier right in your office or department 


Toughest copying challenge...accepted! 


Bring on those copying “‘toughies’*—ballpoint or crayon writing, purplish 
duplicator copies, rubber-stamped items. A Kodak Verifax Copier gives 
you 5 easy-to-read, complete copies of any ofhce record in 1 minute for just 
+ 


2'2¢ eachi. [hese copies—on white or color-coded bond-type paper—are dry, 


ready for instant use. And thev'll last a lifetime .. . won’t fade or darken. 


See a demonstration in your office—see how quickly your secretary can learn 
to make Verifax copie all local Verifax dealer listed in Yellow Pages under 
Duplicating or Photocopying Machines. Or write Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y., for free booklet des« ribing 
all Verifax ¢ opie! models 


Pr es™ u ted are ma sfactur , « Te , - : : tate r ’ re an th ut not ce. 


e ® » 
[erifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 
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Voice 
of 
Industry 


What business can do when it must 


New “attack’’ on corporate management 


Chill winds blow down from Canada 


JAMES J. NANCE, President, Central 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Unseasoned by Depression 
Part of the pressure now on industrial 
management comes from the fact that 
SO many executives came up the lad- 
der in years when “production” was 
the climate. They never knew the re- 
sponsibilities assumed by manage- 
ment in the great depression. Their 
minds are without concept of what 
business found it could do when it 
had to—and this contributes to the 
present lofty cost of doing business 
and buying new plant and equip- 
ment, as compared to planning to 
take advantage of long lead time in 
capital goods. 

These men were deprived of the 
opportunity to learn the problems of 
distribution, which are now the more 
tense because of the diversification 
of products. You cannot do as sharp 
a selling job for a wide list as you 
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can for one or two products, and you 
are exposed to new competition the 
more things that you make. Yet most 
companies experiment in the area of 
distribution only when under pres- 
sure for sales or profit. Then we face 
up to the age-old problem: Should 
each department market its own 
goods, or should there be central dis- 
tribution responsibility? We vacillate 
with changing climates without hav- 
ing come to grips with either policy. 


From an address before the Cleveland | 


Chamber of Commerce. 


PETER F. DRUCKER, Chairman, Manage- 
ment Department, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University. 


Discretion Spells Danger 

Today we are entering a new phase. 
Outwardly, this will look like a re- 
turn to the “attack on business’’—but 
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EMPRITE 


WATER COOLERS 
FIT SNUG 
TO THE WALL 





! 


ARCHITECTURAL EFFICIENCY... 
Plumbing connections concealed with- 
in cooler cabinet. Saves floor space. 
Minimizes cleaning. 

BEAUTIFUL STYLING... Smart 
‘“‘WF’’ models by Temprite offer 
sculptured styling at its best. 
STAINLESS STEEL TOP...Smoothly 
contoured, polished stainless steel. 
Extra-deep basin; anti-splash design. 


CONSULT YELLOW PAGES UNDER “WATER COOLERS”, OR WRITE 
TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOX 72L, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Rush me details on Temprite Drinking Water Coolers. 
Name 

Company 

Address 

City__ 











in selecting new plant locations 


Such blue-chip decisions can now. 
be made in the light of complete, un- 
biased facts. 

To give industrialists interpretive facts 
on plant sites in its territory, the Norfolk 
and Western Railway has employed 
Fantus Area Research to study industrial 
potential along its 2743 mules of line in 
six states. . 


myciistries 
is match this data 
bbnst your new DI nib require) y. 
Write on company letterhead, wire or 
phone H. P. Cotton, Assistant V. P., Div. 
DU —Phone DI 4-1451, Ext. 474. 


* The first report, covering the North Caroline and Virginia 
Piedmont area, was released last fall. 
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Nation’s Going-est Railroad 





only outwardly. There will be ques- 
tions about the proper relationship 
between business and government. 
We will be forced into thinking 
through the relationship between the 
corporation and the person, and es- 
pecially the corporation’s claim to 
“allegiance.” We shall ask questions 
on the old problem of “bigness,” and 
the accountability of management. 

There is danger that managers will 
react to these questions by trying to 
“sell” the existing system—the one 
sure way of convincing the majority 
that something must be very wrong 
with it. 

Yet these questions were first 
raised by staunch management peo- 
ple. There is a great difference be- 
tween today and twenty years ago, 
when the corporation was attacked 
because of its supposed narrow “pri- 
vate” self-interest. Today we are con- 
cerned lest it become too “public.” 

Here is a tremendous opportunity 
for leadership—but a very real dan- 
ger for timidity and ill-advised discre- 
uon. Will the managers take the re- 
sponsibility, and answer these im- 
portant questions about the impact 
of corporate enterprise on the com- 
munity—now that the community has 
accepted corporate enterprise? 

From a speech delivered at Northeast- 
ern University. 





H. LADD PLUMLEY, Board Chairman and 
President, State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of America. 


A Measure of Friendship 


Everywhere Canadians seem to be 
saying, “Let’s face the facts.”’ I have 
never seen so many facts—nor such 
faith put in them. Is it from a belief 
that enough diligent research will 
produce something like penicillin 
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How Machines Read 
This New Language 


BRAND NAME | 


SELECTOR 


Business 
Writing 


Supplies seo 


RIBBONS 


Pinnacle 
Rainbow 


Silk Gauze 


Classic 
Commander 
Marathon 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 


Columbia M-50 
Columbia PF-75 


CARBON PAPER 
Accountant Special 
Classic Pinnacle 
Commander Plastisol 


Marathon Rainbow 
Silk Gauze 


DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


Colitho Offset 
Ready-Master Spirit 
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L3h0829! . . . machines that can read . . . per- 
forming instantly and accurately tasks that take scores 
of persons weeks to accomplish! The scope and impact 
of their fantastic abilities on the world of business are 
just beginning. 


In the field of banking, for example, modern electronic 
business equipment reads a special language of its own 
to sort, list and post checks automatically. The ability 
of the equipment to recognize these symbols depends 
upon the quality and strength of a unique magnetic ink 
used to form the image. 


Columbia—long a leader in research and development 
of carbon papers, ribbons and duplicating supplies— 
has played a major role in the development of these 
magnetic inks. This scientific breakthrough is even 
more significant because it is the first in a field whose 
boundaries are yet unmeasured . . . a field in which 
Columbia is most capably equipped to pioneer. 


Ribbons - Carbons - Duplicating Supplies 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y, 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF, 
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® THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 

We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your true k fa ilities and per- 
sonnel, We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 


tion your present fleet 
® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 
As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed 
® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 
As each truck in your fleet needs replace c- 
ment, instead of buvine anew one, lea ¢ 
it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased 
® THE PILOT PLAN 
Instead of switchine from ownership to 
leasine in all locations select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “pilot” operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain 

Lease o new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 

No investment, no upkeep, no headaches 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
byt the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
All your capital to your own business! 
+94 Nationa! know-how; loco! 

controls—write for literature. 


te, / NATIONAL TRUCK 
Tics) LEASING SYSTEM 
hit 


Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Canoda 





23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite DC-4 —— 
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The NATIONALEASE services described 
in the column at the left are available 
to you locally in the Central States through 
the afhliates shown below. who also serve 
other locations in their general regions 
ALABAMA 
Capitol Leasing, Inc., Montgomery 
National Motor Fleets, Inc., 
Birmingham 
ARKANSAS 
Hornor-Morris Transportation Service, 
Helena 
ILLINOIS 
General Leaseways Co., Rock Island 
Leased Vehicles, Inc., Peoria 
Treloar Truck & Car Rental, Joliet 
Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chicago 


INDIANA 
Central Union Cartage Co., Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne Leasing Co., Fort Wayne 
IOWA 
Atlas Warehouse Co., Burlington 
Brown Truck Leasing Corp., Des Moines 
General Leaseways Co., Davenport 
lowa Warehouse Co., Waterloo 
KANSAS 
Feld Truck Leasing, Kansas City 


LOUISIANA 

American Truck Rental, New Orleans 

Tri-State Truck Leasing Co., Shreveport 
MICHIGAN 

Peel Bros., Grand Haven 

Star Transfer Line, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 

Midwest Truck Leasing, Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 
Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Moorhead 


MISSOURI 
Feld Car & Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
Motor Transportation Co., St. Louis 
Rubert Truck Leasing Co., Springfield 
NEBRASKA 
Himarco Truck Leasing, Omaha 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Fargo 


OHIO 
Acme Truck Leasing, Mansfield, Marion 
Lima T. & S. Co., Lima 
Motorlease, Inc., Youngstown 
Penntruck Company, Columbus 
Street & Highway Transportation Service, 
Cincinnati 
Tri-Val Lease, Inc., Dover 
Trucklease, Inc., Cleveland, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Auto Rental, Tulsa 


TENNESSEE 
Cari Carson Co., Memphis 
TEXAS 
American Truck Rental, Fort Worth, 
Port Arthur 
Dallas Leasing Co., Dallas 
Gaiveston Fleet Service, Galveston, 
Beaumont 
Mission Motor Lease Co., San Antonio 
Plains White Truck Co., Lubbock 
Resier Truck Leasing, El Paso 
Saunders Drive it Yourself, Houston 


WISCONSIN 
Bay Rental Service, Green Bay 
Valley Leasing Co., Appleton, Wausau 
Yellow Truck Rental Service, Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Security Truck U Drive, Winnipeg, Man. 
Pollock Truck Leasing Co., Strathroy, Ont. 


Write flor a complete listing ol 
NATIONALEASE afhiliates showing 
:rdditional athhates s upp? lc asi 
throughout the res 

and Canada 

















which will scotch the virus plaguing 
the Canadian economy and at the 
same time free you of international 
obligations? I submit that Canada 
suffers from an emphasis on statisti- 
cal knowledge rather than philoso- 
phy, an emphasis on present status 
rather than trends. 

In Canada, it seems to be popular 
to engage in somber introspection re- 
garding your present and future, but 
the words that most frequently come 
from your analytical couch are, “I 
think I have been warped and domi- 
nated by my wealthy Uncle Sam.” It 
is true that U.S. citizens and corpora- 
tions have invested twice as much 
capital in Canada as they have in all 
of Western Europe combined. Did 
Canadians who encouraged this in- 
vestment do their country harm? Did 
the investors commit a wicked deed? 

Capital is the product of the in- 
genuity of the inventor, the daring 
of the explorer, the toil of those who 
labor, the skill of those who manage, 
the prudence of those who save. Yet 
all this dedication would be frustrated 
if a government of fiscal integrity and 
political stability was not present. 
The U.S. investment in Canada is a 
compliment to you. That it has been 
made at a time when the world is 
short of capital funds is but further 
evidence of the regard in which you 
are held. 

The examination of the extent of 
U.S. investments in Canada partakes 
of some of the fallacies of review- 
ing only a single year’s balance sheet 
and drawing conclusions therefrom. 
It is stated with some awe that the 
foreign debt was equivalent in 1959 
to 44 per cent of your Gross National 
Product. Seldom do I see that in 
1929, the ratio was 98 per cent. 
Won't preventive measures against 
all capital investment drive away ad- 
vantageous ingredients for future 
jobs, future wealth? 

It is true that with such investment 
there arises the nettlesome questions 
of foreign dominance. You accuse us 
of assuming that what is appropriate 
in Topeka is acceptable in Toronto. 
When we so act, we are in error. But, 
though it is easy for us to think of 
you as another country, it is difficult 
to think of you as a “foreign” coun- 
try. This is a measure of friendship 
and trust, not a yardstick of indiffer- 
ence. 


From an address before The Canadian 
Club, Toronto. 








record of a busy day 


...from the morning’s first memo to the afternoon’s last letter... 
dictated by a man who gets things ‘‘off his mind” quickly, easily, 
efficiently! A full day’s transactions—reports, conferences and 
even telephone conversations—all accurately recorded on full- 
fidelity magnetic discs of the new Telefunken 600 Dictating 
Machine. Combines dictation, transcription and conference re- 
cording in one, handy economical unit. Versatile ‘‘self-powered” 
or “plug-in” operation—for in or out of the office use. Built-in, 
lifetime battery—complete with recharger. Weighs less than 6% 
lbs. Outperforms machines costing twice as much. Controls are 
simple, operation is swift, and transcription clarity exceptional. 
Precision-built by Telefunken—a world leader in electronics! For the full story...clip and attach this to 


| 
} } Ey] | N kK | N ( OO | your letterhead! 
| 
| (YOUR NAME) 
] Py I Vail to: Dept. TO, Inter-Continental I rading 
DICTATING MACHINE, (tie. thesis ert 8 








Planning 
For Future 
Growth ? 


Carl J. Fuhrmann, 
a veteran industrial 
developer, can save 
you many headaches 
in your planning. 


He will consult with 
you in your office 
at your convenience. 
This service is free 
and held in strict 
confidence. 


Just phone collect, 


Dayton, BA 2-0441 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


DP& 


An investor-owned company 





Letters to the Editor 


The Master-Mind 


To the Editor: When Clarence B. Ran- 
dall talked about the bumbling execu- 
tive and his messy desk, (“The Myth 
of the Overworked Executive,’ DUN’s 
REVIEW, February) I am _ sure he 
meant me. For a long time, I took 
comfort from a picture of the messy 
office of an internationally famous 
Harvard professor. I even derived 
some solace from the habits of Thomas 
de Quincey, of opium-eater fame, who 
used to abandon his rooms and find 
new quarters when he could no longer 
stand the mess. 

Mr. Randall aptly compares the 
ideal corporation executive with a 
high-powered automobile. I would 
prefer to be a $1 million computer, 
awesome and absolute in my hidden 
power—eliminating, of course, the 
messy human programmer who Is so 
prone to err. 

But I wish Mr. Randall had named 
the powerhouse he had in mind. I sus- 
pect that he is that greatest of all ex- 
ecutives, that cool kid, Fu Manchu, 
absolute master of the underworld. 
This supreme controller has for years 
been trying to take over the whole 
planet—though he is frustrated from 
time to time by a rather casual inspec- 
tor from Scotland Yard. In confidence, 
tell me—is Clarence B. Randall a 
pseudonym for Sax Rohmer? 

KARL BOSTROM 
Chairman of the Board 
Bostrom Corp. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Not-So-Magic Spending 


To the Editor: Mr. Holenstein’s letter, 
attacking Mr. Randall’s attack on 
lavish expense accounts (“Letters to 
the Editor,” DR&MI, January 1960), 
appears to me a very clever and 
sophisticated piece of rationalization. 
The savings he would realize by 
entertaining his customers less expen- 
sively could be used to expand his 
business and possibly to provide more 
productive and wholesome jobs for the 


unfortunate chorus girls. maitres 


| d'hétel, and bartenders who would 


find themselves without iobs because 


| of his non-support via the expense 
| account ruse 


P. A. LAUZON 


| Pittsfield, Mass. 


A Moral Code 


To the Editor: Mr. Randall eloquently 
outlines the simple truths of manage- 
ment and establishes, if you please, a 
moral code ranking second only to 
religion. 

These truths should be in the hands 
of every young man and woman about 
to enter the business world, required 
reading for every young executive and 
a must for everybody in responsible 
charge today. 

A. N. CLIFTON 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


Ups and Downs 


To the Editor: Your February editor- 
ial, “The Quaking Aspen,” says what 
needs to be understood by everyone 
about the normal ups and downs of 
business. 

It has long been my opinion that 
without Government interference the 
depression of the ’30’s would not have 
lengthened out as it did, to be ended 
only by a war. Certainly we will not 
have a good recovery now unless 
prices, via wage reductions, can be 
brought into line with demand. 

BeaTrRIcCE H. HILL 
President 
Dayton Chapter 
American Society of Women Account- 
ants 
Dayton, O. 


No Place for the Founder 


To the Editor: It is evident that in- 
dustry is currently going through an- 
other of its orgies anent college de- 
grees. Like me, thousands of young 
candidates for management positions 
have discovered that, whatever their 
experience, references, and proven 
records, they can not rise above menial 
supervisory positions at the depart- 
ment level. It adds insult to injury to 
be told—as I have been—that the 
founder of the company which still 
bears his name would not be hired for 
a position of importance today, since 
he never completed college. 

Please do not use my name—my im- 
mediate superior would not appreciate 
this commentary. 

NAME WITHHELD 
New York, New York 
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This corporate-size jetliner leaves right now! The Lockheed JetStar 
is the only pure jet that’s always ready to go when you are. Four aft-mounted Pratt & Whitney 
jet engines thrust you quickly and quietly to cruising altitude and speed (up to 45,000 feet, far 
above the weather —500-550 mph.) You have range to go nonstop across the continent. Fly to a 
nearby city—or another hemisphere. Operate from more than 1,000 airports in the U.S. and Canada 
—hundreds more in South America and overseas. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Ga. 
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60 SERIES MIDDLEWEIGHT FLEETSIDE PICKUP 
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TWO HEAVY-DUTY TANDEMS 


THEY STAY 


YOUNG 


ON TRUCK-KILLING JOBS 


There’s a gravel hauler in Virginia who claims 
you don’t wear out a Chevy. “‘You just get tired 
of looking at it and buy a new one.”’ 

We like to think most people don’t even get 
tired of looking at them. But the main point is 
that with I.F.S. (Independent Front Suspension), 
they stand up to poundings that make you proud 
to be their owner. They move faster over rough 
roads to get more done in a day. And they make 
life a far sight easier for the driver... for the load, 
too, if it’s the fragile kind. There’s a hauler out in 
Idaho, for example, who loads on 110 five-gallon 
water bottles; goes 55 over roads that used to 
hold him to 30; and hasn’t broken one bottle since 
his pre-I.F.S. Chevy days when he used to break 
10 and 12 a month. 

That’s a string of claims to lay to a suspension 
system, but who can argue with success? There 
are well over 300,000 I.F.S. Chevrolets out there 
right now working as no I[-beam truck ever 
worked before. 

We're talking about a major truck advance, not 
just a gimmick or a new-fangled idea. I.F.S. can 
mean the difference between putting money in 
the bank and paying high maintenance bills. 
Wouldn’t you say that was reason enough to 
have it?... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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With Chevy's INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION design (at left) 
each wheel flexes independently, keeps the truck and the load virtu 
ally level with the road; minimizes tire abuse as well as stress and 
strain on chassis, body and sheet metal. The ordinary I-BEAM FRONT 
AXLE (at right) is the type most other trucks still have—a stiff-beam 
design that can't help but transmit road shock and vibration from one 
wheel to the other and right up through the chassis, the cab and the load. 
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THEY WORK HARDER BECAUSE THEY RIDE EASIER 





What users like 
about the 914 


It's automatic. No handfeeding 
of copy paper or rehandling of 
original with a XeroX® 914 Office 
Copier. Just push a button and 
copies flow. Up to 7 copies per 
minute, and any number desired. 
“Worth helf a girl more,” com- 
mented one user. 


makes one 


or more copies 


automatically 


on ordinary 


paper... 


s 
Ce 


Supplies cost 
about 1¢ per copy 


Neither expensive coated papers, 
nor liquid chemicais are fe- 
quired, And since there are no ad- 
justments to make, theres no 
waste of materials. Easy to oper- 
ate, the XeroX 914 makes copies 
on ordinary paper (plain or Col- 
ored) or selected offset masters. 


good as originals | 
So superior is the quality of re- 
production that many people 
say copies look better than the 
original. The XeroX 914 copies 
anything the eye can see; copies 
all colors—even reds and biues— 
with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
And without damage to originals. 


or more a month 
for copying supplies, you'll find 


Ew" xe 914 


OFFICE COPIER 
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Dollars in Motion 


NCLE SAM, like Atlas, has tried to carry the 

world on his shoulders for more than a genera- 
tion, and whether assuming the burden was an act of 
devotion or necessity is a matter of definition. Atlas, 
in a huff, walked away from his burden and nothing 
happened. He was supporting a vast illusion. Is Uncle 
Sam doing the same thing? The American dollar, rep- 
resenting the faith and energy of American citizens, 
workers, and business men, has been geared to a tired 
world and kept it spinning. In asking more support 
from the Western nations, we aren't making any 
threats, but one thing is certain. If we follow the policy 
of a petulant Atlas, the world is not likely to collapse, 
but it probably would wobble along in political orbit 
without any problems being solved—or worsened be- 
yond repair either. 


The dollar has worn thin from daily rubbing and 
hard squeezing over both hemispheres, but it has per- 
formed yeoman service in keeping governments stable, 
goods moving, and people fed and hopeful through 
many difficult years. In this period of transition, the 
older nations of Europe are paying the delayed penalty 
of colonialism and power politics. Younger nations 
freed of both shackles and charity are suffering from 
growing pains. Some of them are shocked to learn 
liberty carries with it an economic responsibility no 
less important than the diplomatic prestige of member- 
ship in the UN. 

The credit dollar in circulation, with the productive 
capacity of United States industrial *“know-how” and 
trading ingenuity behind it, is still the symbol of our 
economic vitality. It is far more impressive and effective 
in its long-term influence than the synthetic balancing 
of accounts with the gold of Fort Knox. 


The worship of the gold standard goes on, backed 
by its centuries of tradition as the stabilizer of cur- 
rencies. Yet it is a meaningless fiction as a symbol of 
national wealth. The gold and jewels of the Maharajahs 
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are false fronts for the poverty of India, and silver, 
with less prestige than gold but more elasticity to trade 
and currency, is still an unsatisfactory agency for com- 
merce. No one sees this more clearly than India’s 
leaders, with their lively social vision for new industry 
and upgraded agriculture to lift the social standards 
of an ancient, static civilization. East Indians may 
hoard the gold sovereigns of Victoria, the silver rupees 
of Edward VII, but they spend the credit dollars of 
Uncle Sam with better understanding and appreciation 
of social and economic values. 


The scope of influence of the Roman empire is 
marked to this day whenever the plough or shovel un- 
earths a coin with Caesar’s profile in the marshes of 
Finland, the jungles of Thailand, or the plateaus of 
Ethiopia. The impact of the credit dollar—backed by 
the ingenuity, energy, and good will of the American 
people—will last longer than the Roman denari in the 
memory of mankind. The dollar has insulated older 
nations against pessimism, and strengthened the brash 
young nations against the rickets of a low-calorie diet. 


In the dual role of peacemaker and pacemaker for 
a world of reasonably free’ enterprise, America still 
must roll ahead on the mobility of the dollar, especially 
the dynamic credit dollar which can set industry in 
motion in thousands of overseas communities at a 
word from New York, Washington, or Peoria. 


The dollar is taking its buffeting in stride, as friendly 
competitors, learning their lesson too well, attempt to 
outsmart us at the market place. We now can learn, 
or re-learn, from them the need for a rejuvenated, 
competitive spirit, both abroad and at home. How 
well the dollar fares in the future depends on the 
American citizen’s vitality and productivity—and his 
determination to give the dollar renewed impetus as 
it meets competition, putting new bounce in the globe 
as it rests more lightly on the shoulders of Uncle Sam 
for another year or two. 
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BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


“RECOVERY?” grumbles one busi- 
ness man. “I’ve seen some of it, and 
| hear plenty of talk about the reces- 
sion bottoming out, sure. But where 
are the orders?” 

It was a question still other bust- 
ness men were asking as 1961's cru- 
cial second quarter got under way 
and companies began looking for 
signs of a spring pickup in their own 
back yards. True, four out of five ex- 
ecutives queried in a special DUN & 
KRADSTREET Wire network survey 
(DuN’s Review, March 1961) pre- 
dicted that business was or soon 
would be headed back up again. But 
quite a few business men were won- 
dering just how, strong and vigorous 
the recovery would be. 

All of them were certain that the 
bottom had been reached. Listen to 
some of their estimates on the re- 
COVeCTY 
@ Paul M. Hammaker, president of 
Montgomery Ward: “You'll probably 
see the recovery appearing in May.” 
@ Herbert W. Hoover, Jr., president 
of the Hoover Co.: “The upturn 
should start at the end of April, with 
business definitely getting better by 
june. ae : 
@ Henry H. Rand, president of the 
International Shoe Co.: “I would 
ruess during the second half, but 
Starting in June 

Yet, even if 1 


he pickup arrives on 


how soon, how strong? 








schedule, what about that all-impor- 
tant question: How much force will 
be behind it? Will the economy re- 
gain the boom stride of the early 
Fifties, or is the best we can expect a 
1959-style breathing spell between 
recessions? 

These questions are not easy to 
answer. 

As business leaders will remind 
vou, this has been an extremely diffi- 
cult recession to out-guess. For one 
thing, it caught many of them—quite 
understandably—by surprise. The 
economy had just emerged from the 
1957-—'58 recession, and never in the 
postwar era had one downturn fol- 
lowed so closely on the heels of an- 
other. 

The very nature of this latest re- 
cession also adds to the problem. Un- 
like the setbacks of 1949, 1954, and 
1958, it was not caused by a dip in 
capital spending, defense cutbacks, 
or any real reluctance on the con- 
sumer’s part to spend his disposable 
dollars. This has been an inventory 
recession. The storm clouds that her- 
alded it first started to gather when 
industry piled up inventories in the 
wake of the steel strike. 


Needed but nerve-wracking 

For, once business men got going, 
they loaded way up on materials and 
supplies—and then they were forced 
to cut back. The job had to be done, 
but it left the economy with a gaping 
wound. So vigorous was the cutback 
that the Gross National Product has 
been held down to a $504 billion 
level ever since the second quarter of 
1960. 

That kind of major surgery, more- 
over, has one concomitant. Only time 
can heal it. For it takes at least a year 
before business men are stocking up 
at a high enough rate to send the 
economy spiraling upward again. 

Hence the current doubts about 
the pace of the recovery. As Chair- 
man Lucius D. Clay of the Continen- 
tal Can Co. puts it: “I don’t think the 
upturn will be very sharp or immedi- 
ately felt. Inventory replacement will 
not be too fast, and the result will 
not be as sharp an upturn as those 
after previous recessions.” 

To keep track of the pickup, busi- 
ness leaders are watching at least 
three key industries: construction, 
autos, and steel. Of the three, the 
most promising is construction, where 
volume annually runs to $55 billion 
a year and must be considered a key 
AP 
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Con Can’s Clay and St. Regis’s Adams call inventories the bellwether. 





factor in the national economy. 

Recently, of course, the builders’ 
house has sat on a shifting founda- 
tion. On the one hand, heavy con- 
struction has remained at a high level 
as both Government and industry 
continued their own building pro- 
grams. But last year private residen- 
tial construction—those all-impor- 
tant housing starts—fell from $23.5 
billion in the second quarter to just 
under $20 billion in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

Then, early this year, stormy win- 
ter weather cut still further into hous- 
ing starts. President Eugene C. Brew- 
er of the U.S. Plywood Corp. flatly 
calls it “the worst winter in memory” 
for home _ builders. Nevertheless, 
Brewer is now optimistic. “Sales of 
building materials for homes,” he 
says, “should start to climb in late 
spring or early summer. More mort- 
gage money and reduced interest 
rates should spur the industry out of 
what I consider a deeper slide than 
oa 

But it will take more than con- 
struction alone to power the econ- 
omy’s climb to new highs. The all- 
important automobile industry also 
must start to pick up. In a good year, 
the Detroit automen can account for 
a thumping 20 per cent of all the 
steel sold in the nation, 63 per cent 
of its rubber, a growing share of its 
aluminum. 

How do Detroit’s executives feel 
about their chances of sharing in a 
boom? So far, of course, car sales 
have lagged sharply behind what De- 
troit has come to expect in recent 
years. Nevertheless, even so astute 
an executive as Edward N. Cole, the 
head of General Motors’ massive 
(1.9 million units a year) Chevrolet 
division, feels that the industry will 
soon be ready to step on the gas. Cole 
bases his optimism on one prime in- 


dicator. “The recent improvement in 
truck sales suggests a general eco- 
nomic improvement in the months 
just ahead—because it shows under- 
lying confidence by the business com- 
munity,” Cole says. “With this hope- 
ful sign coming this early in the 
year, prospects for a general business 
improvement are brighter.” 

No industry studies the statements 
of automen more closely than steel. 
In the heady boom years of the in- 
dustry, steelmen expanded their ca- 
pacity to an estimated 148.6 million 
tons. Then came cutbacks in inven- 
tory buying and slower-than-normal 
car sales. The steel mills idled along 
at half their capacity. 


Ingots inch up 

Recently, though, steel has man- 
aged to edge up its operating rate 
(see chart) without help from De- 
troit, “Steel ingot production,” agrees 
President John F. Smith of the Inland 
Steel Co., “has been creeping up in 
spite of a decline in buying by the 
auto manufacturers. This increase in 
orders is from a wide assortment of 
industries.” 

Does it signal the end of the reces- 
sion? Smith won't go that far. But 
he does think the order pickup may 
mean that the customers are scraping 
the bottom of the inventory barrel. 
“Maybe,” he says, “our customers 
are finding they have to buy steel 
whether or not their business has im- 
proved.” 

On the surface, of course, once 
steel picks up so should the perform- 
ance of its hundreds of large and 
small suppliers. Here, though, the 
benefits are likely to be delayed. Con- 
sider the American Cyanamid Co., 
which makes 60 per cent of its sales 
to industry. American Cyanamid’s 
president, Dr. Wilbur G. Malcolm, 
does not expect the business upturn 
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to affect his company until very late 
this year. “There is always a lag,” 
notes Malcolm, “between the pickup 
in such prime industries as steel or 
cars and the time it reaches us.” 

A similar lag also faces the paper 
industry, which sells huge tonnages 
of paperboard, boxes, and similar 
products to big and small business. 
‘Paperboard sales,” reports President 
William R. Adams, of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., “are at the same levels 
they were at this time last year.” 
Adds he: “We have no evidence of 
inventory re-accumulation at the mo- 
ment, despite the fact that customer 
inventories are very low.” 


No time to tarry 

Still other industries, however, 
aren't waiting for a business upturn. 
They're helping themselves to recov- 
ery by moving into new fields. Take 
oil, which has been in a private re- 
cession of its own for the last two 
years. Even such giant companies as 
Shell, Jersey Standard, Phillips, and 
Standard of California have been go- 
ing deeper into petrochemicals. 

The lure is not hard to spot. Petro- 
chemicals are made from an oil base, 
and their technology is not over- 
whelmingly different from that used 
in refining gasoline. Too, an oil well 
these days returns only about 10 per 
cent on its investment. The same dol- 
lar put into petrochemicals will re- 
turn at least 15 per cent 

[hat drive into petrochemicals 
should also enable the oil industry to 
keep up its capital expenditures dur- 


ing 1961, thus aiding other business 
men. “Based on present plans,” notes 
Monroe J. (Jack) Rathbone, chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), “Jersey’s capital expendi- 
tures in the United States for the year 
1961 should be at a higher level than 
in 1960—and that represented an in- 
crease over 1959.” 

Then there are the industries that 
survived the recession in good shape. 
Take the appliance makers, most of 
whose lines held up fairly well in 
1960, as consumers continued to 
spend despite the high level of un- 
employment. “The radio and TV re- 
ceiver manufacturers,” notes Presi- 
dent Robert W. Galvin of Motorola, 
Inc., “are doing a healthy and profit- 
able business, all considered.” 

H. W. Hoover, Jr., who heads the 
electric cleaner and appliance com- 
pany of the same name, agrees, “In- 
ventory rebuilding,” he says flatly, 
“will spark the pickup.” 

Adding to the bright picture, the 
consumer is keeping up his rate of 
spending. “This is not a black-and- 
white picture,” comments Montgom- 
ery Ward’s Hammaker. “Most of 
the people are saving money, but 
they also are in a mood to buy right 
now.” 

The proof? “The Chicago automo- 
bile show,” Hammaker points out, 
“had an all-time high attendance. 
There’s a great interest in new cars, 
and the mail order business has been 
okay, too.” 

Most business 
economists, agree 


men. 
with 


and many 
Hammaker 


The Problems of Plenty 


and Hoover. They have been watch- 
ing the key industries—and they like 
what they see. By the fourth quarter, 
as they view it, construction outlays 
will have risen to a level some $4 
billion over the same period of 1960, 
with about $2 billion of it coming 
from added housing starts. 


The big question mark 


And those all-important inven- 
tories? Few financial indicators are so 
difficult to pin down. Unlike housing 
Starts, steel and auto production, and 
the like, there are no really solid sta- 
tistics available which would give an 
accurate picture of, say, just how 
much steel is in users’ hands. 

Statistics or no statistics, though, 
the nation’s top business men feel 
most of industry will soon reach the 
end of its liquidation phase. 

By the final quarter of 1961, many 
of:them privately guess that industry’s 
rate of output should rise sufficiently 
to boost the Gross National Product 
close to $525 billion. Says Ray R. 
Eppert, president of the Burroughs 
Corp.: “I expect a fast finish to 1961. 
It will be a better year than 1960 
when all the figures are in.” 

And after that? The key word is 
momentum. Once it really hits its 
stride, the recovery could bring the 
operating rate of many key industries 
close enough to capacity to set off an- 
other wave of capital spending. And 
that, without much doubt, could push 
the American economy to a new 
high in 1962. 

—MELVIN MANDELL 
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WHENEVER THEY TALK about 
South America, old Latin business 
hands inevitably dwell on just one 
Statistic. They may mention that the 
populations of the 20 republics to the 
south are growing far faster than our 
own, and that their economies will 
receive added impetus from the ten- 
year development program’ which 
President Kennedy recently proposed. 

Nevertheless, the old hands return 
to that one statistic. It is the median 
age of the Latin American. He is ex- 
actly 21.5 years old. And that figure 
means that Latin America only now 
is really starting to grow up. Over the 
next few years, as those young people 
marry and form families, they will set 
up a soaring demand for items rang- 
ing from construction and farm equip- 
ment to medical and health supplies, 
and from basic household goods to 
luxury articles for a newly emerging 
middle class. 

More than one top business man 
confesses himself dazzled by the pros- 
pects. “Latin America’s growth po- 
tential is very great,” declares Wil- 
liam T. Brady, chairman of the big 
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& Reward 
South of 
the Border 


For all the scare headlines, you can do 


business with safety in Latin America— 


and make substantial profits as well. 


Corn Products Company, which gets 
about a third of its $700 million-a- 
year volume from abroad. “Its gross 
national product should grow faster 
than that of either the U.S. or Eu- 
rope, and its growing population will 
boost consumer demand tremendous- 
ly.” 

Corn Products, however, has been 
operating in Latin America for nearly 
30 years, and Brady has the confi- 
dence that comes only from long ex- 
perience. For other business men, 
Latin America more likely means the 
angry headlines made by Cuba’s fiery 
Fidel Castro, or the sporadic bombs 
that shake Venezuela and its moder- 
ate government. Or, even, the depre- 
ciation in some of the local currencies 
that has cut American investments by 
anywhere from 8 to 30 per cent a 
year—a loss of millions of dollars in 
profits and assets that can't be de- 
ducted from U.S. tax bills. 

Caught between the glitter and the 
glare, then, the American business 
man must ask himself one big ques- 
tion. Chances are, there is a growing 
market for his product in Latin Amer- 


ica, since the area needs more of 
almost everything. But are the poten- 
tial rewards of doing business in Latin 
America worth the very real risks? 

Many of the nation’s top compa- 
nies think so, and are backing their 
convictions with cash. International 
Paper Company and W. R. Grace & 
Company, for example, are jointly 
building a 100-ton-a-day paper mill in 
Cali, Colombia. Sears, Roebuck has 
long been a top name in Mexico. 
And Deere & Company, the largest 
U.S. maker of farm equipment, which 
started out in Argentina building 
tractors in a leased warehouse, 1s now 
getting ready to move into its own 
plant. 

How do these companies, which 
rank among the giants of American in- 
dustry, feel about risking their hard- 
earned profits in the ever-bubbling 
cauldron of Latin American politics? 
Deere’s President William Hewitt 
gives the best answer. “You must,” he 
says, “go into Latin America on a 
long-term basis, and you can't be 
frightened by every shift in the politi- 
cal climate. In other words, you've 
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NOW EXPANDING his facilities in Latin America, President William Hewitt 


of Deere & Co. refuses to be frightened by “every revolution.” 


got to keep a sharp eye out—-but you 
can't let yourself get panicked by 
every revolution.” 

There are, moreover, many ways in 
which the business man can cut down 
on his No. | fear: expropriation. Per- 
haps the easiest is simply to take out 
the expropriation insurance which is 
being issued by the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s International Cooperation Au- 


thority. Once his papers are filled out, 
the American business man can ob- 


tain this insurance for most Latin 
nations in just 24 hours’ time. The 
annual cost of the insurance amounts 
to only one half of 1 per cent of the 
business man’s total investment, and 
even such large companies as ABC- 
Paramount and the Pure Oil Com- 
pany are using it to cover their op- 
erations in Costa Rica and Paraguay 
respectively. 

At least two other business men 
have found still another way to avoid 
the expropriation hazard. They are 
the father-and-son team of Henry and 
Edgar Kaiser, chairman and presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Kaiser In- 
dustries Corp., who were building 
roads in Cuba as early as 1926. Most 
business men know the story of how 
they went into auto-making in Argen- 
tina and Brazil. Not quite so well 
known is the canny way they avoided 
expropriation when the Peron dicta- 
torship fell in Argentina. Shrewdly, 
they had decided to hold only a mi- 
nority interest in the car company, 
spread its ownership by selling stock 
throughout the country. 

Ihe move paid royal dividends 
when Peron was overthrown in 1955. 
All large Argentinian companies, of 
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course, were “interdicted” immediate- 
ly after the revolution. Many still are. 
But Kaiser, with 20,000 Argentinians 
owning a share of its business, was in 
interdiction for a mere six months, got 
out of it before any other company. 

This experience, as Edgar Kaiser 
sees it, points up an important rule 
on doing business south of the bor- 
der. ““The day of 100-per-cent United 
States ownership is over,” says he 
flatly. “The Latin Americans want 
participation.’ Adds Kaiser: ““Ameri- 
can business men must look to par- 
ticipation in Latin American manu- 
facturing operations, rather than to 
exports. Exports will never come back 
to their former high levels.” 


Ahead at the start 

Despite expropriation worries, Lat- 
in America undeniably holds many 
lures for the manufacturer. Not least 
of them is the warm welcome that is 
almost automatically accorded an 
American product. Latins have never 
made any secret of their belief that 
foreign-made products are superior to 
their own. One of Edgar Kaiser’s ma- 
jor problems in Argentina, in fact, 
was to convince the locals that his 
native-made car was every bit as 
good as the import. 

Reputation alone, then, gives even 
a manufacturer new to the market a 
leg-up in selling his product. “If there 
is a demand for what you make,” 
agrees Vice-President William _ S. 
Lindsay of Corn Products, “you may 
find that the fact that it’s made by an 
American company evokes in the lo- 
cal mind a picture of quality.” 

This image is not confined to prod- 
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uct quality. Despite their outbursts of 
anti-Americanism, Latins know the 
Yanquis as good employers who al- 
ways pay at least the minimum wage 
rates and sometimes offer fringe bene- 
fits as well. Locally-owned companies, 
in contrast, sometimes try to find 
ways to avoid paying the minimum. 

Added to that, unions are not a 
problem in vast areas of Latin Amer- 
ica. With labor plentiful, workers are 
disposed to be cooperative. And 
many of the terms which in the U.S. 
must be hammered out by labor and 
management are a part of Latin law. 
Minimum wages, for example, gener- 
ally are set by law. So, too, may be 
the vacations to which certain work- 
ers are entitled. In Argentina, for ex- 
ample, all workers who have been 
employed for a year must get 20 days 
of paid vacation. 

In general, Americans have found 
it wise to hire as many locals as pos- 
sible. Creole Petroleum, for one, is a 
firm adherent of this policy, even has 
two Venezuelans on its board of di- 
rectors. Another company, in mining, 
promotes Latins as diligently as it 
hires them. When it does hire a non- 
Latin, it makes sure that he learns 
Spanish, makes as many native 
friends as possible, and does not live 
apart in a separate colony—a mistake 
Americans currently are making all 
over the world. 

But if there are inducements for 
going south of the border, there are 


, also some dangerous pitfalls. Latin 


America’s culture today is a blend of 
the Spanish and the Indian. Its ways 
can be far different from those U:S. 
business men are used to. And it’s 
far from being all of a piece—such 
bustling countries as Venezuela have 
little in common with poverty-ridden 
Peru or Ecuador. The American 
must face the fact that he is setting 
out to do business in a foreign coun- 


CORN PRODUCT'S BRADY looks for 
fast-paced growth in Latin America. 


and Modern Industry 








try—and must prepare himself and 
his products to meet that change. 

Consider religion alone, a field 
which few American employers—as 
employers—-need bother their heads 
about. The American executive in 
Colombia is doing business in one of 
the most pious countries on the face 
of the earth. His employees go to 
church at least once, and probably 
twice, a day. Since religious holidays 
are important events in Colombia, 
production and shipping schedules 
must be set up with an eye to the 
church calendar. 

The American may also find that 
he has to make changes in his prod- 
uct. Deere & Company was able to 
sell American-style farm equipment 
for the huge, flat farms of Argentina 
and Mexico, whereas the smaller 
farms of Europe required completely 
new designs. On the other hand, when 
food companies go into Latin Amer- 
ica they find that what sells in Scran- 
ton may not move in Sao Paulo. 


“Convenience” with a difference 

Latin housewives spend a great 
deal of their time in the kitchen. Does 
that mean, then, that they're prime 
customers for “quick,” easy-to-pre- 
pare foods? Not at all. The Latin 
woman who uses an instant food 
would quickly be branded perozosa— 
lazy. At least one large food company 
had to consider this fact in marketing 
its packaged soup. The label now 
carefully notes that it is a “soup base” 
and needs other ingredients. 

But Latin America still holds the 
lure of a continent whose markets 
have been barely tapped. It has not 
had nearly so heavy an influx of 
American business men as Europe or 
Canada. The U.S. share of net earn- 
ings from investments in Western Eu- 
ropean manufacturing increased by 
$272 million from 1950 to 1959. In 
Canada, the increase was $137 mil- 
lion. But in Latin America, net earn- 
ings rose by only $14 million, and 
most of that was probably account- 
able to such companies as Creole, 
Socony, and Gulf, with their wells in 
oil-rich Venezuela. 

What about foreign manufacturers, 
the same companies which now are 
flooding the U.S. with low-cost goods? 
Manufacturing in Latin America, the 
Yankee business man may well be 
able to match their prices. That being 
so, he only has to learn how to com- 
pete with the foreigners in credit. 

So far, he has not. Poverty-ridden 
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and over-populated, Latin America is 
chronically short of money. Even for 
the buyer who can borrow easily from 
a bank, interest rates run as high as 
10 per cent, 12 per cent, or even 18 
per cent a year. And the few Latin 
business men who can afford to carry 
huge inventories without borrowing 
would prefer, not unnaturally, to put 
their money to better use at the pre- 
vailing high return. 

While European business men 
have learned to turn this to their ad- 
vantage, many U.S. companies are 
still sadly behind the competition. 
Nearly every European government 
gives its exporters a credit advantage 
over Yanqui traders. And the Euro- 
pean exporter has a powerful selling 
point when he can offer financing for 
six or twelve months or longer, some- 
times without charging interest at all. 

Amid the welter of religious holi- 
days, credit conflicts, and the old 
Latin idea of doing everything man- 
ana, can the American business man 
hope to break into Latin America 
successfully? If the case of the Ster- 
ling Drug Company is any evidence, 
the answer is yes. Fifteen years ago, 
Sterling set out to blanket Latin 
America with its shaving cream, milk 
of magnesia, aspirin, cosmetics, and 
similar products. It set up facilities 
in every major country to produce 
and package these items. By shipping 


mainly semi-processed goods from 
the U.S., the company was able to 
transfer funds even when the various 
nations were short of dollars—for 
the Latins saw that the semi-finished 
products were saving them dollars 
that might have been spent on fully 
processed items. 

At the same time, Sterling made 
each local subsidiary into a separate 
corporation, sent down top-flight 
American or U.S.-educated Latins, 
and worked out a way to combine 
Latin custom with American know- 
how. 

As Sterling saw it, its business was 
to export drugs, not American ideas. 
So, in each case, the company adapt- 
ed its ways to those of a specific 
country. If a Mexican or Brazilian 
distribution method, accounting sys- 
tem, or processing arrangement did 
not suit the Peruvians—well, Sterling 
worked out new techniques for its 
Peruvian subsidiary. True, the New 
York office had headaches trying to 
coordinate a welter of different re- 
ports, but the company now has 
grown into a comparative giant south 
of the border. 

It’s safe to say, then, that Latin 
America may well be an industrial 
E] Dorado for the profit-minded U.S. 
manufacturer. Edgar Kaiser sums it 
up: “The demand is tremendous— 
and, so is the opportunity.” END 
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KAISER’S ARGENTINE auto plant, with 20,000 local stockholders, was hardly 
affected by the violent overthrow of Peron. 
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Undisputed king of the 
computer makers, IBM 
counts on a unique sales 


staff and new lines to 


keep up its heady momentum. 


THOMAS WATSON, JR.: Can he hold IBM’s lead over 


its hungry new rivals? 


The Calculated 
Growth of IBM 


ON THE DESK of his Manhattan 
office, tall, rangy President Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. keeps not the 
companys famed THINK sign but an 
ornament made of plastic slabs. Start- 
ing slender and low, the slabs gradual- 
ly broaden as they mount in height. 
Ihe ornament has been carefully de- 
signed to show how IBM has increased 
its number of customers, and its in- 
come from each of them, since 1919. 

[he impressive thing about the 
Slabs is the rate at which they have 
risen and broadened in recent years. 
[hey are graphic proof that the 
younger Watson has more than filled 
the king-sized shoes of his father, who 
was one of America’s all-time top 
salesmen. Since Tom Watson, Jr., be- 
came president in 1952, IBM has in- 
creased its rentals and sales by a wal- 
loping 330 per cent, to $1,436 million 
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last year, and profits by 462 per cent, 
to $168 million. 

That. power-packed pace has made 
IBM a giant among giants, and not 
only in its own specialized field of 
office equipment. With assets of 
$1,534.4 million, IBM now ranks 
among the twenty largest companies 
in American industry. Its IBM World 
Trade Corp. alone, run by brother 
Arthur K. Watson, operates eighteen 
foreign manufacturing plants, six lab- 
oratories and 284 sales offices. And 
every day IBM itself gets larger as its 
scores of plants pour out a massive 
flood of bookkeeping, accounting, 
and specialized sorting and tabulating 
machines. 

But it is in the field of electronic 
computers that IBM has really made 
its name. Humming and clicking away 
in their metallic cases, IBM’s 609’s 
(price: $36,000) can add 4,460 six- 
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digit numbers per second. In the same 
span of time, its big 7070 (price: 
$813,250) can make decisions on 
27,700 alternatives. And of the $650 
million that American business men 
spent to rent and buy such machines 
last year, by far the major share went 
for IBM machines. Definitely Number 
One in the mechanical-brain sweep- 
stakes, IBM has installed more of 
the new small and medium-size tran- 
sistorized calculators than all its com- 
petitors put together (see chart). 
This boom in brainpower has not 
gone unnoticed either on Wall Street 
or in the nation’s executive suites. 
Adding to its sales at the rate of 15.9 
per cent a year, IBM has been grow- 
ing far faster than General Motors, 
U.S. Steel or American Telephone. If 
it can keep reasonably close to that 
pace, as more than one statistician 
has calculated, IBM could well be- 
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come one of the three or four top U.S. 
companies by some time in the 1970's. 

Can IBM’s famed sales force do it? 
Trying to answer that question could 
make even the giant STRETCH com- 
puter blow a fuse. “The company has 
grown faster than the most hopeful es- 
timate,” agrees Watson. “But we 
haven't tried predicting, and there’s 
a limit to the growth of any indus- 
try.’ Nevertheless, Watson cannot re- 
sist observing that IBM is very much 
in a growth industry. “The data proc- 
essing field,” he points out, “is dy- 
namic, and there are great opportu- 
nities ahead as far as we can look.” 

By 1965, predicts John Diebold 
Associates, which watches the com- 
puter field the way Gallup watches 
public opinion, the annual rental of 
all commercial computers will reach 
$1.5 billion. Outright sales to the mil- 
itary will account for another $2 bil- 
lion. Clearly, the market for thinking 
machines is going to be bigger than 
ever. : 
Another estimate has it that elec- 
tronic computers and electronic indus- 
trial process controls will account for 
20 per cent of the durable goods sold 
ten years from now, claiming a sig- 
nificant share of all new plant and 
equipment spending. 

Watson, of course, isn’t the only 
executive to take note of such pre- 
dictions. With the same lure attracting 
a growing number of competitors, 
one other development has caused 
all these companies to plow record 


amounts of money into production. 
That is the advent of the modular 
“building block” concept in comput- 
ers. This system will enable a user to 
add a computer of the same model 
to the one he has, rather than replace 
it with a bigger, costlier unit. 


Small “brains” — fewer headaches 


The customer, in other words, no 
longer will have to worry about the 
forbidding price or rental tag of the 
big models or the danger of outgrow- 
ing a smaller computer. And now 
that computer brains are being fash- 
ioned from compact solid-state cir- 
cuitry, computer makers won't have 
to worry about carrying the heavy 
overhead of big service and installa- 
tion forces that are now required for 
vacuum-tube computers. 

Not surprisingly, then, the war of 
the thinking machines has become as 
fierce and as futuristic as anything 
out of the pages of H. G. Wells. 
Sperry Rand, the computer pioneer 
who was knocked out of the top spot 
by IBM, now has a new thin-film 
memory device still commercially un- 
available from IBM. RCA claims a 
growing share of the market. General 
Electric, now just entering the fray, 
counts on its experience as a top cus- 
tomer of both IBM and Remington 
Rand. Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
Burroughs Corp. are coming up fast. 

To hold his margin over such rivals, 
Tom Watson is counting on both a 
flow of new thinking machines and 
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IBM’s own justly famed sales force. 
In machines, IBM has managed to 
come up with some radically new 
ones. Among them: 

@ The $2.5 million 7080, which can 
make 303,000 logical decisions in a 
second. 

@ A new “baby” in the low-priced 
line, renting for $1,500 a month. 
Well within the reach of business 
men who could not previously afford 
a computer, this could swell into a 
volume item. 

@ The 1711, an integral part of 
IBM’s brand new 1710 process con- 
trol system, which can automatically 
scan up to 300 instruments from a 
plant office and feed the data to a 
1620 computer for evaluation. 

To push those machines, of course, 
Watson is banking on his 7,700-man 
sales force. Long known for his 
Watson-inspired conservative suit and 
white shirt the IBM salesman ranks as 
one of the most potent weapons in 
American business. This is no acci- 
dent. The Watsons, both of whom 
have the persuasive charm of super- 
salesmen, have set up a system to pass 
along their own abilities. 

The company is choosy about the 
men it picks, and it takes close to 
eighteen months to train them. In a 
course that alternates between field 
work and specialized studies at IBM’s 
big Endicott, N.Y., plant, the novice 
gets a thorough dose of computer 
technology. 

But IBM doesn’t stop there. Since 
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The Medium and Small Computer Market 


ALTHOUGH THE COMPUTER MARKET has been invaded by one company after another, IBM has been able to sell more 
computers than all fourteen of its competitors put together. (Source: ADP Newsletter, John Diebold & Associates). 
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it subdivides its sales force accord- 
ing to its customers’ special fields, each 
potential salesman is put through an 
intensive course in one particular 
branch of business or industry. The 
man who goes out to sell electronic 
equipment to the aircraft companies 
leaves Endicott with a_ specialist’s 
knowledge of the problems of plane 
design; the IBMer who covers insur- 
ance companies can weave his way 
through an actuarial table with the 
sure touch of an expert. 

[he salesman, in fact, becomes so 
primed on his customers’ needs that 
he is inclined to see himself as a kind 
of management consultant. And he’s 
solidly backed by service engineers 
who design equipment for specific 
applications, plus a corps of “cus- 
tomer engineers” who are responsible 
for keeping it in top form after in- 
Staliation. 

IBM’s high standards for its sales 
force are matched by a top-drawer 


says Watson, “competitors have 
put envelopes under the door of 
every IBM salesman. They've got a 
few of our people,” he goes on, 
but you can't hire a whole force 
away. 

IBM, moreover, has two big ad- 
vantages as it heads for its second 
billion in annual sales. These are its 
size and its intrinsic stability. Watson 
gives much of the credit for both to 
a single factor. “One of the things 
that has made IBM_ stable and 
kept it growing,” he notes, “is its 
rental system. Even if our produc- 
tion were halted, as long as the ma- 
chines were serviced, wed have 
income.” 

Last year those rentals brought in 
over $1 billion, or 71.2 per cent of 
IBM’s total income. 

Like all computer makers, Watson 
refuses—while complaining of the 
capital involved—to spell out the eco- 
nomics of rentals. Publicly the com- 


IBM WORKERS give the 1401 transistorized computer its final testing at the 
company's Endicott, N.Y., plant. 


compensation plan (salary plus slid- 
ing-scale commission ) that reportedly 
enables some men to earn upwards of 
S$S0.000 a year 

So effective has this system been 
that IBM saiesmen are in top demand 
by other top companies. Remington 
Rand, for example, hired an IBM 
veteran when it decided to fight Wat- 
son's company by revamping its own 
sales organization. RCA has many on 
its staff, and so do a broad range of 
“At conventions,” 


other companies. 
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pany estimates that its rented ma- 
chines bring it an annual return of 
lO to 20 per cent, before 
expenses. Most financial analysts be- 
lieve, however, that income is free 
and clear after 48 to 5O months, even 
taking into account a stream of profits 
that begins on nearly the first day of 
the rental. 

On the other hand, the commercial 
“decay” rate of all the mechanical 
brains now 1s at a four-to-five year 
rate. So it is very possible that 


service 


‘Watson’s big headache in the future, 


competition aside, will be the inroads 
of new IBM machines in markets 
already captured by IBM’s older 
models. 

But even as he worries about keep- 
ing his computers up-to-date, Watson 
is moving IBM into new fields which 
will enable it to maintain the high- 
powered sales and earnings growth of 
recent years. Just last year, for ex- 
dmple, IBM finally took a running 
jump into the dictation machine field. 

IBM has also been taking the lead 
in the red-hot field of optics with an 
optical maser which generates contin- 
uous, intense beams of light. Over 
them, computer users will eventually 
be able to transmit enormous quanti- 
ties of information to distant points, at 
a cost considerably below the charges 
for leased wires or toll phones. Other 
recent IBM advances: a machine 
which automatically translates from 
Russian or French into English; a cy- 
rogenic thin-film memory plane, auto- 
matically “grown” from vapor and no 
bigger than a postage stamp; a “see- 
ing-eye’’ device which “reads”’ ordi- 
nary business papers, feeds any under- 
lined data direct to a computer's brain. 


New fields to conquer 


In the meantime, IBM’s basic com- 
puter business is humming away more 
merrily than ever. Currently, the 
company is turning its hand to a whole 
covey of new computer uses. For 
one, it is building up data processing 
equipment for banks and airline res- 
ervation desks. Too, it is speeding 
long-distance data transmission with 
a unit that complements IBM punched 
card machines. And its Federal Sys- 
tems Division, in addition to the in- 
formation-handling and control equip- 
ment used by the nation’s space and 
military programs, is working on a 
new system for the Internal Revenue 
Service which will automate the proc- 
essing of Federal tax returns. 

All of which ratses one big question 
in the minds of IBM’s competitors, 
Wall Street, and business in general. 
Where does IBM—famed for calling 
the shots on its own growth in its 
five-year forecasts—now hope to 
head? Tom Watson, Jr., the man who 
made IBM the king of the computer 
hill, will note only that the forecasts 
are a cClosely-guarded company secret. 
But whatever they are, it is obvious 
from Watson’s enigmatic smile that 
he is fairly certain IBM will reach 
them. —PatrRicia H. DURSTON 
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BOWLERS LINE UP at a tournament sponsored by Brunswick which, like rival AMF, uses them to boost sales. 


“Having a wonderful time,’ 


’ 


say the manufacturers 


who've discovered the recreation market. 


The reason? Americans are spending big to 


equip themselves for all those leisure hours. 


There’s Money in Fun 


ONCE THE PRIVATE PRESERVE 
of a few specialty producers, the rec- 
reation market is now wide open. 
Such chemical giants as Olin Mathie- 
son and Monsanto have taken the 
plunge into swimming pools. Gen- 
eral Electric equipment scours bowl- 
ing alleys. And the international oil 
giants—the Shell's, Esso’s and others 
—are all scrambling to sell a share of 
the 547 million gallons of gasoline, 
the 25.5 million gallons of diesel fuel, 
consumed by the nation’s pleasure 
boats. 

Americans, who have about $40 
billion a year in loose change to 
spend, are more and more becoming 
a nation of participants. Manufac- 
turers are turning out lighter-weight 
equipment—some of it in pastel col- 
ors—as part of their campaign to get 
the women playing. Business men 
out to profit from “family fun” are 
boosting goods that make sports eas- 
ier for beginners. And, notes Presi- 
dent Edwin L. Parker of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros., Inc., “As the schools 
begin to feel the bulge, there'll be a 
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lot more call for ‘team’ equipment.” 

But recreation is not always fun 
for a manufacturer. Competition is 
not confined to the playing fields. 
Notes Director G. Marvin 
the National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion: “286 exhibitors showed 350 
product lines at the 1947 trade show 
—this year there were 708 with 850 
lines.” 

American-made fishing tackle, 
gloves, guns, and racquets are seri- 
ously threatened by rivals from 
abroad. At home, the staider manu- 
facturer finds it unsettling that a 
product made in a woodshed can se- 
riously —- and suddenly — undercut 
Sales. 

Comments a top American Ma- 
chine and Foundry man: “Where 
products are easy to make and com- 
petition rises fast, leadership counts. 
You've got to get there first.” 

The changing seasons also have 
their perils: Many companies which 
ship in September don’t get paid till 
April. According to Vice-President 
F. E. Troy, of Brunswick Corp., 


Shutt of 


“The only real strength is to get a 
full line of sports equipment togeth- 
er, so you can offer retailers more 
and give your salesman a story to 
tell.” 

Companies in the field are also 
taking out popularity insurance for 
their sports by organizing clubs. 
Bowling leagues were the first—there 
are 70,000 today. Now boating, 
camping, shooting, and ski clubs are 
busily creating lifetime buffs. 

Manufacturers and their trade as- 
sociations are in a race to create new 
facilities. In sports where large tracts 
of land are essential, they are after 
every farmer with a substantial par- 
cel to set up a golf course, campsite, 
or hunting preserve. 

There are now some 4,000 ma- 
rinas and boatyards in the U:.S., plus 
1,150 yacht and boat clubs. And still 
a million applicants couldn't get 
moorings last year. Some 40 million 
Americans took part in the nation’s 
No. | glamour sport in 1961, piping 
themselves aboard 8 million boats to 
the tune of $2.5 billions for equip- 
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ment. accessories, maintenance, and 
club fees. According to the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Man- 
ufacturers and the Outboard Boating 
Club of America, this over-all retail 
tab is up 400 per cent from 1950. 

Last year, however, sales of out- 
board motors and boats (which dom- 
inate the market) dropped to $442 
million from 1959’s $466 million. 

Obviously the industry is not with- 
out its problems. One is freight costs 
—boats are expensive to ship, so 
small local companies have the edge 
over national producers. Says Ed 
Corvey, deputy director of the plan- 
ning and marketing division at much- 
merged AMF: “We're looking at the 
boat field, but we still haven't found 
anything with the right kind of profit 
margin. Somebody's got to lick dis- 
tribution.” 


Cruisers, coal, and stuffed macaws 


The sheer number of dealers is an- 
other problem. According to DUN & 
BRADSTREET’S new Boating Direc- 
which lists 30,000 of 
them, today’s boating dealer can also 
be a wholesaler, taxidermist, 
liquor store owner, or gas station 
proprietor. 

In such a hotly competitive mar- 
ket, it's full speed ahead for new 
products. Outboard Marine Corp., 
Waukegan, Ill, which about 
half the outboards, is tooling up for 
1962 production of a propulsion unit 
with an inboard engine connected to 
an outboard driving mechanism. 

Declares President Carl Kiekhaef- 
er, of Kiekhaefer Corp., which makes 
Mercury Outboards: “A_ 100-horse- 
power outboard motor in a 50-horse- 
power package will be here within 
live years.” 

Marine Products Division of Mc- 
Culloch Corp., makers of Scott out- 
board motors, offers a matched set of 
boat, motor, trailer, controls, lights. 
Says McCulloch President H. B. 
Atwater: “This ends patchwork man- 
ufacturing in the small boat industry 
and takes the retailer out of the as- 
sembly line.” 

Electronics manufacturers are also 
flocking to the water's edge: Ray- 
theon Company with marine radio- 
telephones, depth sounders, and 
channel monitors, Sperry Rand’s 
Sperry Piedmont Company with navi- 
gational aids, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica with small-craft radar. 

Add to this all the yachting caps 

-plus the 168 million square feet 
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of sheet plywood, the 90 million 
pounds of reinforced plastic, 70 mil- 
lion pounds of aluminum that were 
used last year—and the boating mar- 
ket looks as appealing as the pro- 
verbial blue lagoon. : 

Almost as attractive, though, ts 
the bowling business. “It’s only a 
matter of time,” says Ruben Dan- 
koff, head of Bowling Corp. of Amer- 
ica, which operates a chain of bowl- 
ing centers, “before either a super- 
market installs a bowling center or a 
bowling center installs a supermar- 
net. 

The new “Taj Mahals” are 60- 
laners that boast such splendors as 
miniature golf links, billiard tables, 
night clubs, nurseries, restaurants, 
and Laundromats. 

Cause of it all, of course, is the 
automatic pinsetting machine which 
catapulted American Machine & 
Foundry and arch-rival Brunswick 
Corp. on to the recreation scene. 
Estimates have it that some 27 mil- 
lion bowlers now spend some $500 
millions annually on lane fees alone. 
And proprietors lay out another $500 
million for buildings and equipment. 

Much of the equipment comes 
from one of the two giants of the 
automatic machines. Last year AMF 
shipped out 14,900 Pinspotters for 
rental, did a $134.2 million volume 
in bowling business (as against $35.6 
million in 1956). Brunswick, which 


sells its pinsetters outright, took in 
$233 million from 14,800 units. 

Also scoring a strike today are 
such manufacturers as General Elec- 
tric, with its speedy lane polisher, 
innumerable makers of dining and 
kitchen facilities, fashion houses out 
to dazzle the 8 million women who 
have been lured to the lanes. 

Last year, while the boating and 
bowling sales rolled in, there was 
one recreation industry that took a 
dip: The 56,500 in-the-ground swim- 
ming pools installed represented a 
sizable drop from 1959’s 70,000. 
Still, the 1960 tab came close to 


$700 million, with another $300 mil- 
lion spent for cleaning compounds, 
chemicals, floats, and patio furniture. 


Off-pace year 

For seven straight years up to 
1960, new pool construction gained 
dollar volume at an annual rate of 
25 per cent. Last year’s chill, accord- 
ing to Robert M. Hoffman, publisher 
of the 34-year-old Swimming Pool 
Age, came from two cold winds. One 
was the general economy, the other 
the spring and summer weather. But 
Hoffman sees the industry back to 
70,000 pools this year, up to 250,000 
in 1970. 

Behind the boom, which is follow- 
ing population growth across the 
country, is the sharp decline in pool 
prices. A 20 x 40 foot pool that cost 


GAME FARM run by chemical company Olin Mathieson gives farmers a chance 
to study a model hunting preserve—and Winchester-Western rifles in action. 
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about $15,000 before World War II 
can be bought now for under $5,000. 

Lower installation costs—labor 
still claims half—are now resulting 
from prefabricated pools of wood, 
plastic liner, glass fiber, and stainless 
steel. Gunite concrete, sprayed out of 
a hose, is considerably cheaper than 
poured concrete. In addition, pool 
accessories, once custom-made, now 
come off production lines. 

Small local companies make up 
the bulk of the pool industry (all in- 
the-ground—above-ground is classi- 
fied as “inflatable” goods). There are 
over 4,000 producers now in the 
field (400 in 1951). Only about five 
top $2.5 million annually. 

But hot and heavy after the pool 
chemical business are such giant cor- 
porations as Johns-Manville, Olin- 
Mathieson, Monsanto Chemical, 
Pennsalt Chemical, and Columbia 
Southern Chemical. Laars Engineer- 
ing and A. O. Smith are pursuing 
pool water heater business, giant oil 
companies like Esso and Gulf are 
noting the fuel pool heaters consume. 

Boating, bowling, and swimming 
are the “‘comers” in the recreation 
sales field, but photography remains 
America’s favorite hobby, says Photo 
Dealer magazine. It estimates that 
52 million amateurs take still pic- 
tures and home movies, though sales 
of 8 mm movie cameras and slide 
projectors have dropped slightly. 

Consumer sales figures are tough 
to separate from industrial and pro- 
fessional volume, but 1961 estimates 
hover between $400 to $500 millions 
for cameras and film alone, and the 
market is growing—imports and all. 

There’s also growth ahead, as re- 
laxed but steady as Cary Middlecoff’s 
swing, for another old favorite—golf. 
Estimated by National Sport-Goods 
Association economist Richard E. 
Snyder at 4 per cent annually from 
1948 to 1960, the growth rate has 
brought equipment sales up from $60 
million a decade ago to $100 million- 
plus last year. By 1965, they should 
hit $123.7 million. 

Biggest equipment news is Cush- 
man Motors’ electric car. Biggest golf 
course news is the par 3 course. Both 
will get more golfers on and off the 
fairways faster. Despite the shrink- 
ing supply of suitable sites, there 
were 6,385 courses (374 of them 
par-3’s) in operation last year. 

Hard hit by imports, firearms— 
once No. | in recreation dollar vol- 
ume—now sits in third place behind 
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CARPETED SLOPE on a treadmill is just one of many devices, large and small, 
aimed at cutting the off-season dip in seasonal sports equipment. 


boating and photography. “Surplus 
military firearms from overseas defi- 
nitely hurt us,” says Winchester- 
Western’s Vice-President W. Miller 
Hurley—but industry sales showed 
an annual 1.5 per cent growth rate to 
$250 millions last year. 

For 1965, NSGA sees $268.5 mil- 
lions. New ammunition to get the 
sales on target: more emphasis on 
skeet and trap shooting, more public 
hunting preserves, more lightweight 
guns. Remington Arms has a new 
rifle made largely of structural nylon, 
and President Maxwell Worden pre- 
dicts a big trend to new materials. 


Lift for sales 

In winter sports equipment, NSGA 
reports a conservative annual growth 
of 9 per cent since 1954, sales of 
$15.4 in 1960. Ski Industries Amer- 
ica adds to this the $5 to $10 million 
going into the hills, plus some $15 
million in skiers’ uphill fees. 

President Howard Head of Head 
Ski Company, Inc., Timonium, Md., 
reports his company alone exported 
15,000 pairs of metal skis to Europe 


last year, “more than the total num- 
ber of high-quality skis imported.” In 
five years, Head has towed its volume 
from $300,000 to $3 million. 

Americans have been answering 
the call of the wild in spurts, accord- 
ing to NSGA. Just last year, tent sales 
hit $45.9 million ($15.4 million in 
1950). The trend is toward greater 
comforts: “cottage” tents, foam rub- 
ber mattresses in sleeping bags, port- 
able cooking and lighting equipment. 
Du Pont has just pitched in with a 
new lightweight water-repellent nylon. 

President L. W. Cousino of Hetrick 
Manufacturing Company, Toledo, the 
country’s largest tentmaker, says the 
major problem is finding facilities. 
Ihat’s why the newly formed Camp- 
ing Council is pursuing farmers, look- 
ing for camping club sites. 

Just how soon the camping club 
will offer the facilities of a luxury 
marina, a bowling center with built- 
in supermarket, and a pool beside 
every tent, the Council doesn't say. 
But with the recreation field expand- 
ing as it 1s, it shouldn't be too long. 

—CLAIRE [I RIEB SLOTE 
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Bxecutive 


ARE YOU dangerously 
overweight without know- 
ing it? Ask any execu- 
tive this question and 
you ll probably get one 
of two answers: “I may 
be close to it, but I'm on 
a strict diet,” or “Don't 
be ridiculous. Do I look 
overweight?” 

But if you, like most American 
business ‘men over 30, are in the sec- 
ond category, you may well be in 
trouble without knowing it. Just 
recently, top medical men and life 
insurance actuaries have taken a long 
second look at the relationship of 
body weight to life expectancy. Their 
conclusion is a startling one. Even 
modest overweight, they say, is a real 
hazard. And it’s all the more sinister 
because it can go undetected, hence 
uncorrected, until too late. 

Even your mirror can trick you. 
You can be overweight without look- 
ing gross, or even particularly heavy. 
Yet ten extra pounds, in some indi- 
viduals, can be a lethal burden. And 
today scientists are turning up new 
links between those well-distributed 
hidden pounds and a chilling assort- 
ment of ailments ranging from arthri- 
tis to diabetes, from heart disease to 
rheumatism. 

[he unpleasant results of over- 
weight show up less startlingly but no 
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POUNDS 
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They don’t show in the mirror. The scales 
give only a hint. But the extra pounds are 
there—and so is the possibility of the 
‘‘killer’’diseases now linked to overweight. 
How can a man who’s chained to his desk 
and a schedule of business lunches get 
back in trim, rediscover what it’s like to 
tackle his job with zest and energy? 


less significantly in the executive suite 
itself. Experienced company medical 
men are more and more convinced, 
as the evidence piles up, that over- 
weight can actually be a brake on ex- 
ecutive performance. Subtly, it can 
blunt the cutting edge of a man’s 
mind, sap his energy, drain off his 
aggressiveness—to say nothing of the 
loss of buoyancy and sense of well- 
being enjoyed by men of the same 
age who are at their “best weight.” 


Paying the career penalties 

These effects may not be obvious 
to the executive or his superiors, but 
they can count against him just the 
Same when promotions are being con- 
sidered. Then, it’s the vigorous, am- 
bitious, dynamic man who usually has 
the edge—not his solid, calm, com- 
fortably easy-going colleague who 
carries just a little weight too much. 
“Those pounds you don’t see,” sums 
up one corporate medical director, 
“are Executive Enemy Number One.” 


N o 


How much added 
weight does it take to 
produce these _ effects? 
For a graphic answer, 
consider the grim rela- 
tionship between over- 
weight and mortality in 
the insurance companies’ 
Statistical tables. Men 
between 48 and 60 years 
of age who are just ten pounds over- 
weight have a mortality rate 8 per 
cent higher than normal. Add another 
twenty pounds, and mortality jumps 
to 28 per cent over normal. Still an- 
other twenty pounds, and the rate 
registers 56 per cent above normal. 

Again and again, the authorities 
stress the dangers threatening many 
executives who, when they look in 
the mirror, see no cause for concern. 
Listen to Dr. Beverly L. Vosburgh, 
medical consultant for General Elec- 
tric at Schenectady, New York, who 
has examined countless executives in 
the course of his career. “Quite a few 
executives are under the impression 
that their weights are normal,” he 
states. “But when viewed in terms of 
modern weight tables, they can be 
considered overweight.” 

What can the typical executive, 
chained to his desk all day and bur- 
dened by “homework” at night, do to 
cut down on his weight? First of all, 
say the medical men, he must realize 
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physician. 


HEIGHT 


How Much Is Too Much? 


What’s the ideal weight for your skeletal structure? The figures 
below, derived from several million case histories, represent the 
upper limits of the new recommended weight standard for Ameri- 
can males. Size of frame, unfortunately, cannot be measured pre- 
cisely, though your mirror is a good guide. If in doubt, ask your 
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overweight is, quite frankly, a major 
occupational hazard of the business 
man’s job. One 400-executive study 
pinned it down: In an average week 
the typical business man eats his way 
through two luncheon conferences, 
complete with cocktails, two business 
dinners, and two social dinners. Add 
up the extra calories right there— 
particularly if a big lunch and dinner 
should fall on the same day—and 
you see why his weight is bound to 
increase. 


No easy answers 


What’s more, a business man’s 
chances of shedding those extra 


pounds are very poor. A round of ‘ 
_ put on weight, what’s the best way 


golf on Saturday or some week-end 
hunting and fishing won't do the trick 

and that’s all the real exercise half 
the nation’s executives ever get. Too, 
only 30 per cent of them take more 
than eleven straight days of pure va- 
cation a year. 

At the same time, nature is also 
working against the executive. With 
every year over the age of 25, the 
average person’s food needs drop by 
1 per cent a year. Physical activity 
slows up, and so, imperceptibly, do 


the body processes. Less and less en- 
ergy (and food), then, is needed to 
keep them going. 

The appetite, though, doesn’t co- 
operate by lessening its demands. In 
fact, it stays as lusty as ever—be- 
cause as the doctors explain, it is 


:conditioned not by need but by habit. 


That’s why the amount that a man 
ate yesterday, last year, or even ten 
years ago seems just right for today 


_—unless he deliberately breaks the 
‘pattern. And after 30, a man’s true 
‘food requirements start dropping fast. 
‘When that happens, the spare tire 
_around the waist acquires an inner 
-tube—and slowly inflates. 


But if you've already started to 


to lose it? Should you go on a vig- 
orous diet? Try massage and a Turk- 
ish bath? Or do your best to get a 
lot of exercise—perhaps trying vig- 
orous workouts? 

Medical authorities agree _ that 
there’s just one place to start: You 
must re-train your appetite. Unless 
youre greatly overweight, they add, 
formal diets are unnecessary, and in 
some cases even undesirable. True, a 
diet will cut down your total food in- 


take for a time. Once you’re down 
to your desired weight, though, it’s 
easy to slip back into the old eating 
patterns—and soon you'll be right 
back where you started. 

The better way, then, is to check 
the recommended weight table for 
your age and frame (see chart), and 
gradually eliminate from your daily 
meals enough items to result in a one 
pound loss of food each week. One 
method is to drop a major item—per- 
manently—from each meal. It might 
be bacon from breakfast, bread and 
butter from lunch, or rich desserts 
from dinner. Just make sure you drop 
enough to lose that pound a week. 

While you’re doing it, of course, 
youll find yourself pretty hungry. 
But that feeling won't last long. 
Eventually, your appetite will adjust 
itself to living on less, and then you'll 
be on the way to losing weight the 
painless way. 


Five rules for the office 


You can even help yourself lose 
weight during business hours. The 
Life Extension Examiners, an organi- 
zation which examines 20,000 ex- 
ecutives a year for industry, has 
worked out a few ways to do it. 
When the coffee break comes, says 
Dr. Harry J. Johnson, the Examiners’ 
president, swear off the snack and 
take a walk. If you can spare the 
time, take a swing around the block. 
Walking is good exercise—it works 
all the muscles in the legs, shoulders, 
trunk, and arms—and the stroll will 
give you an extra benefit by taking 
your mind off coffee and crullers. 

At business luncheons, Life Exten- 
sion recommends that you let others 
do the drinking. Just one ounce of 
whiskey, the examiners note, piles on 
100 calories. Worse, it stimulates the 
appetite and weakens your will to 
spurn the fattening foods. As an add- 
ed inducement, the doctors note that 
a drink gives you a quick boost in the 
restaurant but then leaves you with 
a letdown during the important after- 
noon office hours. 

Skip hot soups at lunch, too. Like 
a cocktail, soup will tempt your pal- 
ate, stimulate the appetite, and relax 
your inhibitions about eating more. 
Pass it up in favor of cold tomato 
juice and melba toast. 

Lately, of course, more and more 
business men have been turning to 
balanced food concentrates to keep 
their weight in line. There are several 
good ones on the market, and their 
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value cannot be denied. But while 
these are useful adjuncts to cutting 
down your weight, few doctors rec- 
ommend them as a steady substitute 
for three square meals. An unvaried 
menu, they point out, can become 
boring, eventually driving you to a 
huge meal of “real food.” 

The doctors add, though, that a 
glass of liquid food concentrate could 
be substituted happily for lunch or 
another meal on a regular basis. Its 
250 calories are well below the usual 
meal average, and its bulk is suff- 
cient to gratify the appetite. 


Perils of the big push 


Many executives, faced with the 
realization that they've got to do 
something about their weight, go 
about dieting with the same single- 
minded energy they re accustomed to 
giving to business proolems. “If I’ve 
got to drop these pounds,” they fig- 
ure, “I might as well get it over 
with.” 

It's just this, however, 
medical men warn 
overboard on weight-reduction. Some 
executives, intent on slimming down 
in a hurry, scrap lunch for a trip to 
the gym. There, it’s fifteen laps in the 
pool, a visit to the steam room, and 
a few heave-ho's on the bar-bells 

lo what effect? Probably, say the 
doctors, acute fatigue and frustration. 
As one medical specialist observes, 
“A muscle covered with a large layer 
of fat doesn't respond to the work 
load upon it. Hence, no toning of the 
muscle is accomplished until most of 
the fat is removed.” 

So vigorous exercise puts the cart 
before the horse. You must lose the 
weight first. As for the weight loss 
normally recorded after a steam- 
room visit, it’s simply due to body 
fluids lost. The fluids are quickly re- 
gained, and so is the weight. 

What about doing discreet exer- 
cises at your desk—bending the arms, 
flexing the legs and the like? Forget 
it, say the doctors. It won't help you 
lose an ounce. Their recommenda- 
tion: a 15-minute walk taken four 
times a day. This won't aid in taking 
off weight, but it will help tone the 
muscles, contribute to an over-all 
sense of well-being. The same is true 
of massage. 

How closely should you watch 
your weight? The executive who kept 
a scale in his office and weighed him- 
scl{ twice daily had the best of 
intentions—but he worried himself 
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by overattentiveness to ounces and 
pounds. Anyone’s weight normally 
fluctuates during the day—sometimes 
by a good deal. An apparent loss in 
mid-morning is erased, becomes an 
apparent gain by midafternoon. Just 
before supper, weight may dip again. 
If plotted on a graph by ounces, the 
readings resemble seismographic fluc- 
tuations. A weighing ceremony once 
a week, without clothing, is more 
conclusive—and damaging to 
morale. 

Nibbling low-calorie foods (celery, 
carrots, lettuce hearts) during the 
day isn’t much help either. The low- 
calorie foods get tiresome after a 
while, and higher-calorie substitutes 
soon appear. Then, too, the habit of 
between-meal eating has not been 
broken but strengthened. Instead of 
rejecting temptation, you are sur- 
rendering to it. 

In any weight reduction plan, the 
executive should not overlook his 
wife. She can play a major role in 
the program. For one thing, nagging 
at the dinner taole is permissible 
when a husband reaches for seconds. 
And as supervisor of the family kitch- 
en, she can make certain breakfast 
is not too hearty. On the exercise 


less 


front, she can help by handing you 
not-too strenuous household chores. 
Recommended: mowing the lawn, 
light carpentry, gardening, and sim- 
ilar exercises. 

As the household’s food purchaser 
and menu maker, she can also select 
low-calorie foods, provide a_bal- 
anced, varied diet, keep tabs on 
snacks and cocktails. When it comes 
to vacation planning, she can demand 
active vacations (travel, for example 
or perhaps some form of sport) rath- 
er than passive ones (sitting at home 
and reading ). 

Can an executive really change his 
eating habits permanently? Can the 
1.1 million overweight executives in 
America today shed those dangerous 
hidden pounds? 

Yes, says Life Extension’s Dr. 
Johnson. His conservative estimate: 
no less than 75 per cent of the over- 
weight executives who are advised to 
reduce do “achieve significant losses 
of weight.” When they've reached 
their recommended level, Dr. John- 
son observes, they return for their 
next annual checkup with “a real 
bounce to their step and a genuine 
zest for living.” 

—JACK J. FRIEDMAN 


The Heavy Burden of Overweight 


How much can even moderate overweight cost you in terms of life expectancy? 
The chart below shows exactly what percentage of life expectancy can be lost 
to the average business executive. 
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In management’s eyes, he may seem a kind of 


witch doctor versed in strange rites, mysterious 


ancantations, and cabalistic ink-blot tests. In 


reality, says this renowned business thinker, the 


“magic’’ of the psychologist is so closely allied 


to the art of management that rt can prove a 


vital aid to corporate vigor and growth. 


The Myth of the Psychologist 


INDUSTRY is a strange mixture of 
mind and matter. Its external mani- 
festations in society are almost en- 
tirely physical. It is the end product 
that creates the lasting image. The 
public judges us by what we turn out, 
without pausing to inquire into the 
qualities of intellect and imagination 
that went into its creation. Our con- 
tribution to the world knows no other 
measurement than tons or yards or 
gallons or miles-per-hour. Even when 
dollar value is the unit of computa- 
tion, this is merely a short cut to the 
counting of things. 

It is litthe wonder, therefore, that 
management itself is sometimes led 
into the errors of placing too much 
emphasis on engineering concepts 
and of submerging people in the gen- 
eral flotsam and jetsam of things. 
We behave at times as though we 
thought that ultimate perfection lies 
in the products themselves, and that 
the mere massing together of greater 
power, increased tensile strength, and 
higher accuracy of chemical analysis 
is the final goal of our effort. 

Yet no matter how gaudy the 
gadgets that we ship at the moment, 
they are in themselves lifeless and 
inert. The future lies not in the prod- 
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uct, but in the minds behind the prod- 
uct. It is the idea that is paramount. 
Nothing that we can offer to the pub- 
lic has greater excellence than the 
original thought which called it into 
being. 

We have been slow in sensing that, 
coincident with the all but supernat- 
ural advance that has come in the 
physical sciences in our day, the so- 
cial sciences have made enormous 
progress also. We have been studying 
man intently at the same time that we 
have been studying matter. 

Leading the field for the social 
sciences is psychology, which quite 
without warning deserted the class- 
room, leaped the campus fence, and 
Offered itself as an everyday work- 
ing tool. Consulting firms of indus- 
trial psychologists were formed for 
the purpose of channeling into the 
business community the wealth of 





This is the last in the Folklore of Man- 
agement series, written for DUN’s RE- 
VIEW by the former board chairman of 
Inland Steel. It will be published this 
fall as a book under the imprint of 
Dun & BRADSTREET INC., and Little, 
Brown & Company. 


new concepts and techniques in hu- 
man relationships which had been de- 
veloped in research centers at the 
universities. 

This startling development met a 
three-way reaction among business 
men. One segment of management 
ignored it completely, not deigning 
even to open a single eye toward it. 
A second greeted it with jeers, deem- 
ing it the joke of the year. A third 
embraced it forthwith, but did so 
with an unreasoned fervor that was 
all but lethal. 

Already, however, a sufficient body 
of experience has developed in the 
use of psychology in industry to sug- 
gest the wisdom of pausing to iake 
a sound second look at this phenom- 
enon, in the hope that the mythology 
may be stripped away from the real- 
ity. 

Obviously, a deeper understanding 
of the human aspects of industry is 
of supreme importance. An effort to 
enlarge our insight into the motiva- 
tions and conduct of those respon- 
sible for the productive processes is 
long overdue. Our economy rests 
not upon materials and machines but 
upon the creative minds and supple 
wills of those who conduct our enter- 
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prises. No new attack on the nature 
of matter by the physical scientist 
can transcend in significance a fur- 
ther searching inquiry into the infi- 
nitely variable manifestations of the 
human spirit. 

Each of us can easily call to mind 
sad cases of loss in organizational 
effectiveness which were caused 
solely by human failures. Comparable 
breakdowns in equipment would not 
have been tolerated, but because 
people were involved instead of ma- 
chines, nothing was done. 

Consider the two executives, for 
example, who had parallel areas of 
responsibility. Their offices were side 
by side, and they could see one an- 
other through the glass partition. Yet 
for the period of an entire year net- 
ther spoke to the other. If communi- 
cation was absolutely necessary, one 
would drop a curt note on the desk 
of the other when he was out. 

Or take the foreman who was by 
all odds the best man in the plant in 
his line of work. When he was asked 
to become the head of his depart- 
ment, he refused the promotion. He 
lacked the courage to assume respon- 
sibility. He preferred the security of 
mediocrity. 

Or consider the reverse situation. 
Take the all-too-common case of a 
young man who ts such a universal 
favorite that he 1s advanced too rap- 
idly for his own good. Because of his 
superiors’ lack of foresight, he its 
catapulted into a position of serious 
responsibility before he is ready for 
it. and the inevitable disaster follows. 
In public humiliation, he is compelled 
to step back into his old job to await 
further seasoning. 

In the realm of human relation- 
ships, tragic errors of judgment may 
be committed by management men 
of diametrically opposite types. There 
is the boaster, the man 
premely confident that he is equal to 
any situation. It is his special pride 
that he knows how to handle people, 
and that if heads have to be knocked 
together he is just the fellow who 
can do it. Unhappily, often all that 
he really sublime 
assurance that is born of ignorance. 
He is completely undaunted, but only 
because he is insensitive to the conse- 
quences of his own reckless conduct. 

At the other extreme is the man 
who is desperately conscious of his 
own lack of competence. He is so 
that he will make the 
move that he takes no action at all. 


who is su- 
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sure wrong 
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The future lies not in the product, but in the 
minds behind it. Nothing that we can offer the 
public has greater excellence than the thought 
which called it into being. 





Either type may measure up Ca- 
pably in the familiar pattern of his 
day-to-day responsibilities. Neither 
has the inner resources required to 
face challenges that are surcharged 
with emotional overtones. 

It is precisely under circumstances 
such as these that the professional 
psychologist can make an important 
contribution. His advice on running 
the plant would be of little value. In 
fact, he is seldom himself a good ad- 
ministrator, even in his own affairs. 
But he does understand human na- 
ture. Standing at the side of the re- 
sponsible officer, he can help take 
the organization through a personnel 
crisis with minimal damage to mo- 
rale. Responsibility is never lifted 
from the executive in charge, but he 
will take his decisions with new in- 
sight, and with reinforced courage, 
by virtue of the counseling that he 
has received. 

Why then has this new profession 
not advanced further and faster in 
industry? 

In my opinion, the fault lies with 
management. We have turned to the 
psychologist in the same spirit that 
the savage turns to his witch doctor: 
It is all black magic as far as we are 
concerned, but if it works, we are 
willing to try it. Let the professor 
perform his miracles if he can. It 
surely can do no harm for him to 
try. But let him, by all means, leave 
us out of it. 


This in part reflects our own edu- 
cational patterns. Few of us bothered 
with the social sciences in college. We 
were too busy with mechanical en- 
gineering or accounting or those other 
practical subjects, so-called, which 
would obviously be required in that 
fine job we hoped to get in a big 
company. 

When we advanced to the point 
where we ourselves went to the col- 
lezes to interview members of the 
Senior class, we continued myopic. 
We looked at the young man’s rec- 
ord and tried to discover what skills 
and factual knowledge he had ac- 
quired which would make him im- 
mediately useful. We had a job to 
fill, and we wanted a man who was 
ready to go. We struck the seniors 
off our list who had majored in the 
social sciences. We rated the study 
of psychology as an educational fad, 
just so much wasted time. 

[t is therefore an abrupt about- 
face for most men in management to 
adopt the concept that prudent appli- 
cation of this new science to the 
problems of administration can make 
a realistic contribution to the com- 
pany’s success. Wise leadership, how- 
ever, knows that this is an advance 
which is bound to come, and that the 
sooner it comes the better. 

Here is how to take the plunge. 

Act only under competent advice. 
Do not reach blindly for a random 
assortment of tests bearing impres- 





Our economy rests on creative minds and supple 


wills. What 


scientific endeavor could be more 


significant than searching inquiry into the mani- 
festations of the human spirit? 





We have turned to the psychologist in the spirit 
of a savage turning to his witch doctor: It is all 
black magic as far as we are concerned, but if it 
works we are willing to try it. 





sive scientific labels. Rather, engage 
the best psychologist consultant avail- 
able, a man of the highest profes- 
sional standing, and let him formu- 
late the plan, realizing full well that 
there must be a long period of de- 
velopment before results can show. 

Then the man at the top must set 
the example. He must offer himself 
as the first subject and, by so doing, 
express his strong faith in the under- 
taking. 

The results will astonish him. The 
consultant will hold several confer- 
ences. Quite to the president’s sur- 
prise, these will turn out to be not 
only pleasant but rather exciting. He 
would not be where he is in the com- 
pany if he did not have an inquiring 
mind. In spite of himself, the process 
will intrigue him. Inwardly he will 
begin to ask himself questions, and 
a wholesome current of self-analysis 
will set in. 

When, in the final meeting, the 
consultant gives him a report about 
himself—probably an oral report— 
it will make the executive feel very 
humble. Being essentially honest, he 
will sense an uncanny accuracy in 
this appraisal of his strengths and his 
limitations. He will then understand 
completely why a similar appraisal 
of the qualities of his colleagues and 
subordinates would be an extraordi- 
narily useful guide in the exercise of 
his own judgment about them. 

The program is then put quietly 


into practice in the company, without 
blare of publicity. No advance claims 
are made for it. One by one, senior 
members of management are invited 
to have similar conferences. Gradual- 
ly the process moves downward 
through the various echelons. Rumors 
will start, but they will fade in a 
short time when it is seen that no 
Startling changes follow the inter- 
views. Soon it will come to be said 
that this new man is a pretty sound 
fellow, well worth talking to. 

Never should a man be required 
to see the psychologist. Being put on 
the list will, without compulsion, 
come to have an air of distinction 
about it. The battle will be complete- 
ly won when various individuals pri- 
vately seek out the consultant for ad- 
vice on their problems at home. 

When such a program is under- 
taken, the company sets out, for the 
first time in its history, to take a hu- 
man inventory. It makes an intelli- 
gent effort to bring together in one 
place an objective statement of its 
most significant assets and liabilities 
—the talents and the limitations of 
the individuals who constitute man- 
agement. 

Panning for gold in a good stream 
could not be more rewarding. Men of 
unusual gifts hitherto almost un- 
known to the senior executives may 
be discovered—men who are wearing 
their lives out in pedestrian tasks 
merely because their superior officers 





Never should a psychologist’s recommendation 
be taken as final. Never may management divest 
itself of its ultimate responsibility to make the 


basic decisions. 


lack discernment. No individual, after 
all, can promote himself. His quality 
has to be recognized before he can 
take over the job for which he is 
Suited. 

Or, conversely, men will be found 
who are seriously overextended be- 
Cause a supervisor, in misguided en- 
thusiasm, has given them assignments 
for which they are not suited. There 
will be less guesswork and fewer 
snap judgments about people, and the 
art of placing the right man in the 
right job at the right time will be 
greatly advanced. 

There must at all times, however, 
be one controlling caveat. Nothing 
which the psychologist recommends 
may be taken as final—and he will 
be the first to agree that this is as it 
should be. 

Never may the responsible officers 
divest themselves of their ultimate 
obligation to make the basic decisions 
themselves. 

They will proceed with great cau- 
tion if the psychologist feels that a 
proposed promotion is unwise. Nev- 
ertheless, they must, in the last anal- 
ysis, act in accordance with their own 
best judgment after giving due weight 
to his advice. 

If the psychologist urges that a 
particular promotion be made, the 
responsible officer may feel freer to 
disregard his advice than when ad- 
verse advice is given, for the execu- 
tive knows the operation better than 
does the consultant. The psycholo- 
gist’s experience gives him skilled 
insight into human capability and mo- 
tivation, but the officer’s experience 
gives him a more precise understand- 
ing of the responsibilities involved. 
He must take a calculated risk if he 
believes it wise. 

Actually, the wonder is that man- 
agement has not universally turned 
to modern social science earlier— 
and with the same Zeal it displayed 
in embracing so many of the other 
sciences. 

No longer does anyone doubt that 
the health of the working forces is a 
matter of deep concern to those who 
direct company operations. Medical 
staffs, clinics, and voluntary physical 
examinations are now the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Why should we not likewise em- 
ploy the skill and wisdom of the 
trained psychologist as we make 
ready for the future through the de- 
velopment of our human resources? 

END 
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United Air Lines terminal in San Francisco...one of the many major business centers United serves with jets and Cargoliners. 


UNITED AIR LINES, THE WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET... 


serves more U. S. cities by jet than any other air- 
line. And every United jet carries freight—up to 
14,000 pounds. United's jet fleet can put your firm 
on a same-day delivery basis with customers and 
suppliers coast to coast. Many companies use United 


Air Freight to substantially reduce costs of ship- 
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ping, warehousing and inventories. For information 
and a free copy of United’s Profit Analyzer which 
will enable you to determine the profitability of air 
freight for your firm, call your United Air Lines 
Sales Office, or write Cargo Sales Department, 
36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 











Vague, wordy, and imprecise is the “‘accounting’”’ 


that comes from most personnel directors. 


But it needn’t be. There’s a way for any company 


to gage what its investment buys. 


Cash in on Your 


“BY THEIR WORKS shall ye know 
them,” answered the vice-president 
in charge of personnel at one big 
manufacturing company. His reply to 
a survey question on evaluating his 
department’s activities has a fine Bib- 
lical ring. There are signs, though, 
that companies today are listening 
more for the click of adding ma- 
chines that can give them a dollars- 
and-cents evaluation of what their 
personnel directors do. 

Judging from the results of a re- 
cent DUN’s REVIEW survey of top 
personnel executives in major U.S. 
corporations, they have a long wait. 
“We honestly try to gage the effec- 
tiveness of our program,’ commented 
the manager of employee relations in 
a major Eastern food company. “But 
it's hard to develop a formula that 
gives you any concrete measure- 
ment.” 

The DUN’s REVIEW questionnaire 
concentrated on two main points: 

@ how personnel directors evaluate 
training, employment, and selection 
programs, communications, and all 
the. other activities that fall under 
their jurisdiction 

@ whether or not they give top man- 
agement a financial report on what 
the money they spend accomplishes. 

Many personnel administrators 
seem to depend on a kind of mys- 
tique when ,it comes to estimating 
the profitability of their departments. 
Relatively few have developed a so- 
phisticated system of translating per- 
sonnel functions into balance sheet 
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Personnel Dollar 


language. But a handful say they have 
succeeded, and others are experi- 
menting. George W. Peck IV, head- 
quarters personnel manager for In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., reports his company is trying 
to put a dollar value on all personnel 
department activities. 

Statistics on turnover and absen- 
teeism are common throughout in- 
dustry, though many smaller con- 
cerns overlook even these. One small 








What Price 


Absenteeism? 


One study by Industrial Rela- 
tions News sets the average rate 
for white-collar absenteeism 
across the nation at 2.2. (The 
newsletter uses a common for- 
mula: Divide the number of 
man-days of absence during a 
given period by the average 
number of man-days worked, 
then multiply the result by 100.) 
A company with a 3.5 rate that 
drives it down to the national av- 
erage reduces absences by almost 
one man-year, saving about 
$4,209, annually—the equivalent 
of a stenographer’s salary. After 
subtracting $1,800 for bonuses 
and the program’s administrative 
costs, net savings come to $2,400. 








service organization, with a white- 
collar force of about 75 persons, in- 
stituted a bonus incentive plan to 
reduce absenteeism and lateness— 
without bothering to compute its ab- 
senteeism and lateness rates and com- 
pare them with other small compa- 
nies in the same city. A year later, 
after it had handed out $1,000 in 
bonuses for punctuality and attend- 
ance, it realized there had been no 
change in the over-all number of 
latenesses or absences. It turned out 
the company had always had an ex- 
traordinarily good record in compari- 
son with other businesses in the same 
field, and there was little likelihood 
that any substantial improvement 
could be made. 

But for companies with unusually 
high absentee rates, bonus plans are 
both an incentive for employees and 
a sure gage of dollar savings for top 
management. 

Finding a realistic way to measure 
training stumps most companies, but 
a few say they’ve found a solution. 
Under the system that statistical ana- 
lyst J. H. Norman, of Temco Air- 
craft Corp., Dallas, has worked out, 
Supervisors are asked to figure con- 
servatively the amount of time that 
employees spend using certain skills. 
A dollar value is placed on this time, 
based on the minimum average wage 
of the workers. Then they’re tested 
for their skills, trained, and tested 
again. Next, the percentage improve- 
ment in skill is computed. Then Nor- 
man sets to work with the formula 
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Yardstick for the 
Personnel Department 


What your employees do--and don't 
do—can be the best measure of 
personnel department efficiency. A 
look at these indicators should give 
you a fair idea of what kind of value 
you're getting for your personnel 
dollar, 


So 


LATENESS 


ABSENTEEISM 


WORK 
STOPPAGES 


TURNOVER 
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he’s devised: Multiply the minimum 
average hourly wage by the number 
of hours the skill is used; multiply 
the result by the actual percentage 
of improvement, and the result of 
that by the number of employees in 
the class. Subtract the cost of train- 
ing to get the net savings. 

By upgrading the blueprint read- 
ing skills of 102 jig builders by 19 
per cent, Temco got annual net sav- 
ings of more than $41,000. Another 
training program for inspection per- 
sonnel produced annual net savings 
of over $21,000. This was a small 
class, but the men in it improved 
their job skills 68 per cent. A follow- 
up six months later showed they re- 
membered almost everything they'd 
learned. 

These two classes alone saved 
Temco close to $62,000. To up its 
profits that much, it would have to 
sell nearly $2.5 million more a year. 

A recent training program for su- 
pervisors at Colgate Palmolive Com- 
pany’s Jersey City plant pushed lost- 
time accidents down by 36 per cent 
—and here is a case where a training 
program can be judged by statistical 
measures. in common use: Most 
plants keep safety records because 
their accident rate is reflected in the 
premiums on workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability insurance. Colgate 
Palmolive found that a whopping 40 
per cent of the accidents in the plant 
were caused by falls. Supervisors 
went through some special safety in- 
struction on falls and were coached 
on how to handle discussions on pre- 
venting them. After they had con- 
ducted a series of safety meetings 
for workers under their supervision, 
the number of accidents caused by 
falls dropped 22 per cent and the 
frequency rate for all accidents was 
cut by 36 per cent. 


Auditing the accidents 


How much does plant safety affect 
the balance sheet? One company es- 
timates that it loses $2,000, on the 
average, each time an accident oc- 
curs. With an accident frequency rate 
of 4.3 per cent, compared with an 
average of 7.5 per cent for its indus- 
try, this company can count its good 
luck—and good management—in 
dollars. If its rate were at the industry 
level, it would have 40 more acci- 
dents a year, at a cost of some $80,- 
QOO—not including the injured work- 
ers reduced income, and the loss of 
lives and limbs. 


It's far harder, companies report, 
to get a comprehensive picture that 
shows the value of all personnel de- 
partment activities. General Electric 
Company is testing its Employee Re- 
lations Index, designed to measure 
the over-all effectiveness of its pro- 
grams, in five (out of a total of 105) 
departments. The ERI is made up of 
eight barometers of employee be- 
havior: 

@ Absenteeism 

@ Separations from the payroll (of 
all types) 

@ First visits to the dispensary for 
occupational reasons 

@ Ideas submitted via the sugges- 
tions system 

@ Participation in the company’s in- 
surance plan 

e@ Grievances submitted through the 
formal grievance machinery 

@ Work stoppages 

@ Actions incurring disciplinary sus- 
pension. 

Data for the first five indicators 
are collected for a thirteen-week pe- 
riod. For the remaining three, a 26- 
week period is used so as to get suffi- 
ciently stable information. The eight 
indicators have been combined by 
mathematical formula into a single 
index, with the equation set up so 
that the average plant and the aver- 
age work group within the plant have 
ERI’s of 100. The formula, explains 
GE’s Willard V. Merrihue, “is a sta- 
tistical method of adding apples and 
oranges by totaling their sugar con- 
tent.” 

The company has set up comput- 
ing tables and simple forms for col- 
lecting raw data from the work 
groups. Non-technical personnel can 
compute a group's ERI within min- 
utes once the summary statistics are 
in hand. 

Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica uses the same approach in a less 
refined form. Crucible’s Industrial 
Relations Index is a_ systematic 
monthly report that gives the figures 
on 28 different aspects of personnel 
department activities. These include: 
the average weekly wage, the number 
of wage employees, man-hours, pre- 
mium overtime cost, applicants for 
employment, grievances pending, ac- 
cident frequency rates, training hours, 
and suggestions received. The items 
are listed under seven broad cate- 
gories: employees, wages and hours, 
employment, labor relations, safety, 
supervisory training, and suggestions. 
The list runs down the left hand mar- 
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Tempest only acts like a compact when you’re squeez- 
ing into a tight parking spot .. . filling up with regular 
gas... threading your way through city traffic. 

Put it on the highway—it’s a different car. The 
high-performance, 4-cylinder engine is built for long, 
hard travel (h.p. range from 110 to 155). Steep hills 
and fast-moving throughway traffic are Tempest meat. 

Check the line-up of features that makes Pontiac’s 
Tempest a great over-the-road car: Rear transmission 
(puts equal weight on every wheel). 112-inch wheel- 
base (longer than most compacts). 15-inch wheels 
(bigger than most cars—full-size or compact). Inde- 


pendent suspension at all four wheels (keeps the car 


level—cuts driver fatigue). Room (seats six—provides 
27% cubic feet of luggage space in the sedan). 
There’s another big pay-off on ‘Tempest economy, 
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(Pontiac’s Tempest is America’s smartest fleet car buy 


too. The Trophy 4 engine uses the same pistons, 
valves and connecting rod as the rugged Pontiac 
Trophy V-8. Pontiac mechanics know this engine 
inside-out. Cuts repair time and costs. 

No matter how you figure it—city or cross-country 
—Tempest is made to order for fleet users. No wonder 
Tempest sales are continuing to grow. 

Check it out. Find out first-hand why Motor Trend 
Magazine picked it over all 27 other competitive cars 
as Car of the Year. Get the facts from your Pontiac 
dealer. Or write Fleet Sales Department, Pontiac 
Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Michigan. 


TEMPE 


THE ECONOMY FLEET CAR 
WITH PONTIAC PRESTIGE 
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... to keep your trees 


Safe and beautiful 


If you really cherish the trees that grace your 
outdoor living room, you'll want the best 
possible care—expert care—to keep them 
healthy and handsome. 


If they 


For three generations Davey trained 


deserve the best, they deserve 
Davey. 
experts have been giving professional care, 
with the most modern techniques and equip- 
ment, to Americans’ beloved trees. Davey 
men are schooled and experience d to provide 


everything trees need to thrive and flourish. 


Right now, as things begin to grow, your 
trees need Davey’s nourishing deep-root 
feeding. And expert Davey spraying—now— 
is yust what trees need to ward off unsightly, 
and sometimes fatal, insect damage. 

This summer, when you're relaxing in the 
cool shade of healthier, lovelier trees, you'll 
be glad you called in the experts particular 
people preter to care for your trees. Look up 
DAVEY TREE SERVICE in your phone 


book. or write; 


DAVEY TREE 


EXPERT CO. 


Kent 15,Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR. 


President 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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Many personne! directors ques- 
tioned by DuN’s REVIEW say that 
no sound evaluation can be made 
unless you start out with a set of 
objectives. A good way to begin 
is to examine just what the per- 
sonnel department is doing, and 
why. Half in jest and half in 
earnest, the personnel director of 
a major textile company offers a 
breakdown of what lies behind 
various functions. Personnel di- 
rectors, he says, do: 

® “What is required by law, con- 
tract, or competition. Here, ob- 
jectives and results are fairly 
easy to set. You try to administer 
these efficiently and fairly to gain 
a profit for your company. For 
example, you help deserving 
cases draw unemployment bene- 
fits but contest non-deserving 
ones to keep your tax rate low. 

® “What appeals to their own 
personal interests. These areas 











are difficult to determine objec- 
tively because all of us rational- 
ize some value into our own pet 
projects. Sometimes the only an- 
swer is to state frankly: ‘We are 
going to do this because we want 
to. We hope it produces results, 
we will try to measure, but we 
aren't going to kid ourselves or 
make claims we can’t prove.’ 

® “What Joe said he’s doing for 
his people. This one is murder be- 
cause it usually comes from the 
president and few of us in per- 
sonnel have the guts to question 
what his buddy said. About all 
you can do is decide by pre- 
agreement the tests you will ap- 
ply to any project, his or yours. 


Four Pillars of Personnel 


® “What you believe will solve 
a problem. These cases have real 
objectives. Measuring results is 
easy because they either do or do 
not solve the problem.” 

This particular personnel di- 
rector submits a monthly statisti- 
cal report and a quarterly narra- 
tive report to management. “By 
this means,” he says, “we ‘sell’ 
continuously. Our best sales tools 
are questions we pose often and 
in person to our division man- 
agers, department heads, and 
supervisors. Are we meeting your 
needs? What are we doing that 
can be eliminated? What new 
problems can we help with? 

“We back this up by analyzing 
and discussing with them data 
from our records, and by keep- 
ing up with research literature. 
Thus we spot conditions and are 
able to help them in situations 
they thought hopeless. Always 
the emphasis is on making them 
look smart.” 

These objectives, incidentally, 
should include an estimated 
budget for the personnel depart- 
ment. For some years, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has sur- 
veyed personnel department 
budgets to get some sort of yard- 
stick against which individual 
personnel departments could 
measure themselves. The survey, 
handled by Dr. Dale Yoder of 
Stanford University’s Graduate 
School of Business, and Roberta 
J. Nelson of the University of 
Minnesota’s Industrial Relations 
Center, is considered a standard 
for the field. 





gin of one sheet of paper (represent- 
ing a single plant) with space left 
for cumulative year-to-year averages 
and averages for the previous year. 

One plant can be compared with 
another or with the entire company. 
One year can be measured against 
the previous year. Crucible uses the 
index to turn up situations that need 
immediate attention. 

O. A. Ohmann, employee relations 
manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio) in Cleveland, says the 
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company has recently begun work- 
ing out month-to-month management 
indices “which will give us an idea 
of trends and help us to spot prob- 
lems before they’ get critical.” The 
project is still in the experimental 
Stage, and the company doesn't ex- 
pect to complete it before 1962. 

A major West Coast aircraft maker 
is heading in the same direction. Its 
personnel director reports a_ task 
force is now drawing up an index 
similar to GE’s. He also just added a 
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rFiere’s the container of the future 
that can solve your shipping problems 
today!* New York Central’s Flexi-Van 


No matter what you ship or where you ship it, Flexi-Van 

can work to your advantage. This versatile container 

delivers from door-to-door, even if either door is miles 

from a railway terminal. Or even overseas. CENTRAL 
Flexi-Van saves packing costs. Practically eliminates 

breakage and pilferage. Shippers benefited from 

Central’s Flexi-Van so much that loadings more than 

doubled in 1960. 


FROAD TO THE FUTURE 


*We’ll bet you a good cigar that a survey of your present shipping operations will show where Flexi-Van can save you time and 
money. Write, wire or phone W. M. Hoffman, V.P-Freight Sales, New York Central, Dept E, 466 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, MU 9-8000. 
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Many areas offer plant space at a 
low cost per square foot. 


BAIT: 
» But what about the high cost of 


TRA * financing? 


AVOID THIS TRAP! In WESTern PENNsylvania, not only is the 
cost of plant space low, but it can be 100°, financed at average inter 


est rates as low as 344°, 


For details, send coupon to 


WEST PENN 
POWER 


an operating unit of ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM 


WEST PENN POWER 
Area Development Department 
Greensburg, Pa. 


CEmple 7-3000 
area code 412 


Phone 
Yes I'd like details about WESTern PEN Nsvlvania Ss long term, lou 
cost financing pian 
Name 

Company 
Address ‘Telephone 


Zone State 
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research man to his staff “to heighten 
our evaluation capacity.” 

Some companies use a variety of 
methods to judge how things are go- 
ing. J. M. Ewell, vice-president of 
manufacturing and employee rela- 
tions, Procter & Gamble Company, 
lists: 

1. Auditing: During periodic vis- 
its to the various plants, a spot check 
is made of how training, employment, 
and other functions are handled. 
Records are reviewed to see if em- 
ployee plans and benefits are correct- 
ly administered. Employees are inter- 
viewed for their reactions. Separate 
audits are made periodically of each 
major industrial relations area. 

2. Indices: Statistical reports on 
absenteeism, turnover and so on are 
matched with Government and com- 
pany data to see how each plant is 
doing. They include wage and em- 
ployee benefits data. 

3. Surveys: The company circu- 
lates questionnaires and also inter- 
views employees to find out what 
they think of certain activities—the 
communications program, for exam- 
ple. This 1s in addition to surveys of 
their general attitude toward the 
company. 

4. Applied research: New activi- 
ties are often tested in one or two 
plants which become control groups 
if the programs are put into effect 
throughout the company. 

5. Personal judgment: Non-resi- 
dent line and staff organizations are 
in close touch with all plants. They 
get the feel of the general state of in- 
industrial relations, in addition to 
checking the formal reports. 

In large companies, the personnel 
department often submits a detailed 
annual report to management. So- 
hio’s Ohmann says his department 
gets up a 100-page report and a 25- 
page summary. The report reviews 
activities over the past year, listing 
specific objectives for each, including 
target dates and standards of accom- 
plishment. “Management by objec- 
tive,” says Ohmann, “helps keep our 
functions in focus.” 

No system of measurement is real- 
ly precise, admit the executives sur- 
veyed by DuN’s REview. Neverthe- 
less, a number of top personnel di- 
rectors offer compelling arguments 
to prove you can make a rough evalu- 


ation of results. And that, manage- 


ments warn, is a necessity in these 
cost-conscious times. 
— ALBERT C. LASHER 
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HERE! 
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A Dp) i yp 7 Caught in a profit squeeze? The contents of the Texaco man’s briefcase 
( ) | 


can help you do something about it. Inside is Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program. 


It’s a new cost control tool that can knock as much as 15% off your 


Oo : ;, , , , , 
AY/ | LQ) \ () | | R maintenance costs by showing you how to organize your lubrication, 
oO ; , 


You can tack this saving directly onto profit—for an average 


1% net gain. It will pay you to get the details. Write 
| \ HK i PROFIT | for our folder “How to Starve a Serap Pile.” TEXACO INC., 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-181 





is your company 
by renting from 
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fly the long hops—then rent from 
Hertz: cover more ground faster—fly 
wherever your business takes you, 


cs then really get around with Hertz. 








send two or more for the price of 
one: when more than one man is go- 
ing to the same place, choose Hertz— 
you pay not a single penny extra. 











let HERTZ 


choose the make and model of car 
you need: with Hertz you can suit 
the kind of car you rent to the kind 
of job that you have to get done. 








write your own timetable: increase 
your efficiency, free yourself from 
fixed or infrequent transportation 
schedules, go and come as you please. 


put you in 





cutting costs 
Hertz all 
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oo 
rent it here—leave it there: with reduce your company fleet: keep 
Hertz there’s no back tracking. You only those cars you use full time in 
can rent a new car in one town, leave your fleet—rent the “part-time” cars 
it with Hertz in any other town. you need from Hertz and really save. 








One call to Hertz or your travel 

agent reserves a new Chevrolet or other 

ne mR fine car anywhere in the world! 
rent your “company car from 
Hertz: with Hertz you rent by the 


hour, day or week and pay for a car 


/ HERTZ 
the driver’s seat!) **™ 


mar crner Accredited cr 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or ot! 











Save valuable time... make routine tasks 
easier, simpler, quicker with the new 
Comptometer® Duplex Calculator. It 
accumulates grand totals automatically. 
Subtracts directly. Computes almost any- 
thing—payrolls, cost control, invoices, in- 
ventory...at high speed and in one direct, 
continuous action. 

For a demonstration see the Yellow 
Pages (“Adding-Calculating Machines 
Comptometer’) or write Comptometer, 
Dept. D-4, 5600 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 48, 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER 


DUPLEX 


CALCULATOR 


cuts calculating work in 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








Cheering the Consumer On 


THE SPENDERS /y Steuart Henderson Britt. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 293 pages, $4.95. 


In a book that should warm the 
hearts of marketers and advertising 
men, the author tells consumers that 
Vance Packard’s “hidden persuaders” 
are really their own inner voices—and 
well worth listening to, at that. His 
style is lively, readable—and persua- 
Sive. 


A New “Organization Man’”’ 


PHeE MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT hy Eliot 
D. Chapple & Leonard R. Sayles. The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. 218 pages, $6.50. 


Thoughtful and thought-provoking, 
this study refutes critics of the mod- 
ern company who say that, by its very 
nature, it condemns the individual to 
a life of stress and abysmal conform- 
ity. More important, the authors pro- 
pose a dual approach to organization 
that emphasizes both scientific man- 
agement and a concern for human 
values. 


The Big Hunt 


MANAGEMENT'S TALENT SEARCH by P. W 
Maloney. American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36. 16 
pages, $4.50. 


A thorough outline of coordinated 
recruitment programs designed to dis- 
cover promising professional person- 
nel. The emphasis is on campus re- 
cruitment, not raiding parties into 
rival territory. 


Programming for Tomorrow 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT DECctI- 
siION hy Herbert A. Simon. Harper & 
Brothers. 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 
50 pages, $2.50. 


Executive decision - making, writes 
Simon, will soon undergo a change as 
radical as that which the computer 
has brought to other processes of 
business and industry. His reassuring 
discussion makes the future seem con- 
siderably less forbidding than it often 


appears. —P. H. D. 
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Productive Workers, Strategic Location 
: and Fair Tax Laws 
sold IMCO 


Imco’s Virginia plant 
covers 39,570 sq. ft. on 
a 3\%-acre tract, per- 
mitting considerable 
room for expansion, 
Plant employs 125 to 
130 highly-productive 
Virginians. Labor-man- 
agement relations are 
excellent. 





Many millions of Imco plastic bottles and containers 
are used each year by the cosmetic, pharmaceutical, 
household, chemical and other industries. Trans- 
portation facilities at Harrisonburg are excellent. 


Imco’s Virginia plant is located in beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. . . surrounded by superb mountain scenery, historic 
shrines, natural wonders, fine schools and colleges. Outdoor 
living may be enjoyed all year ’round. 


One of the nation’s largest manufacturers of plastic 
blown bottles, Imco Container Corporation, a Division of 
Rexall Drug and Chemical Company, began operations at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, in January, 1959. The plant is now 
working 3 shifts around the clock. . . a typical example of 
how companies flourish in Virginia’s “growth climate.” 

Virginia was chosen for the Imco plant because of 
freight savings in serving East Coast customers. . . availa- 
bility of hard-working, conscientious labor and the 
advantages of Virginia state tax laws. Company officials 
also praise the all-out cooperation of the local industrial 
development corporation. Imco has its own employee 
training program and is proud of both quantity and quality 
of production. Management sums up its Virginia oper- 
ations as “‘highly successful.” 

Find out more about the profit advantages of Virginia. Phone, wire, write or visit 
in complete confidence: 


C. M. NICHOLSON, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development 
Room 810-DR, State Office Bildg., Richmond 19, Va 
Phone: Milton 4-4111, Ext. 2255 


You, too,can find these...and many 


other great competitive advantages in VIRG 


y fT: wonderful pidke 
to play or work 
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acenter, customer program- The Programmed Applica- 
nade programs to help solve tions Library will make 


complete industry pro- 


grams available. 


ghost writers for computers 


Expert IBM programmers help customers cut costs 


Working behind the scenes at IBM is an unusual group 
of over 300 men and women. They’re specialists who 
develop computer instructions, or “programs.” 

It is what they “write” that lets you translate 
business and engineering language into the lan- 
guage that makes sense to a computer. 

Programming is a demanding process. And it 
takes time. It took, for example, the equivalent of 
45 man-years to develop the FORTRAN (FORmula 
TRANslator) systems which IBM released in 1957. 
Containing 75,000 programmed instructions, FOR- 
TRAN is still the most widely used system for solv- 
ing scientific problems on IBM computers. 


New system to use everyday business language 

IBM programmers are now implementing COBOL’*, 
the COmmon Business Oriented Language transla- 
tor. This, like the IBM Commercial Translator in- 
troduced last year, is a programming system in 
which everyday business language becomes the lan- 
guage of computer instructions. The result of all 
these machine languages is a saving in program- 
ming costs that might easily equal 40% of a cus- 
tomer’s data processing system investment. 


Other methods of lowering your costs 
Every IBM customer is entitled to many program- 
ming systems on a no-cost basis. In addition to the ob- 


vious advantages, use of these systems permits you 
to put your computer to work sooner... and frees your 
staff to concentrate on systems design and methods 
of operation, instead of on programming details. 

IBM offers the largest free selection of program- 
ming systems available to industry. The list is being 
enlarged and the programs improved almost daily. 


You can get 2,500 tested programs 
Many IBM customers are members of SHARE and 
GUIDE...progressive and independent IBM user 
organizations. Through these groups, they ex- 
change experiences and ideas, and eliminate dupli- 
cation of programming effort. SHARE and GUIDE 
members developed and contributed a large num- 
ber of the 2,500 tested programs currently available 
through the IBM Program Library. This library is 
established to distribute IBM-written programs 
and programs contributed by IBM customers. 
Your IBM Representative will help you put these 
programs to work. Ask him about them. 


*This is a joint effort of computer 
manufacturers and users under 
the guidance of the Department 
of Defense. 


An IBM programmer 
teaches customers the lat- 
est programming tech- 
niques. 


Programming routines that translate business 
problems into computer language are provided 
to IBM customers without charge. 





Split-second 


communications 
.-- another goed reason for shipping Rock Island 


Paging and talk-back 
systems, two-way radios, : 
walkie-talkies, tape re- 


corders, Teletype, | 
Microwave, Central- a 
ized Traffic Control... 

all of these electronic devices 

are used to help the Rock Island 
offer you the finest freight service. 
On moving trains, two-way radios 
between locomotives and cabooses let 
crews communicate en route and 
maintain prompt contact with way sta- 
tions. In yards, inspectors prevent de- 
lays by calling tor repairs on loaded 
cars with walkie-talkies. Numbers on 
arriving cars are radioed to yard 
clerks, and recorded if the clerks 
are busy. Switch locomotives are 
equipped with two-way radios to re- 
ceive special instructions and make 
yard operations more effective. The 
result? Car location data is instantly 
available, car handling is improved, 
and freight is advanced up to hun- 
dreds of miles. 

This efficient communications net- 
work is but one of the many reasons 
why the Rock Island is known as the 
railroad of planned progress. In addi- 
tion you get the benefit of push-button 
yards; better, faster piggyback serv- 
ice with ramps that blanket the sys- 
tem; strategically located direct inter- 
changes; experienced, conscientious 
personnel; and modern, trouble-free 
equipment. All of this adds up to fast, 
efficient shipping. 

Your Rock Island representative 
will be glad to put this effective com- 
bination to work for you. Call him. 


i Island The railroad of planned progress 
etna weewa; -.. geared to the nation's future ~ 
5 Chicago 5 














How can we best combat the fears of 


automation now rampant in plant and office? 


Management’s Fight 


Against “Technophobia” 


IF change is constant, resistance to 
change is constant, too—a negative 
force, an uneven brake on any for- 
ward movement. Today both forces 
are readily apparent at all levels of 
executive and supervisory manage- 
ment. R&D men are pitted against 
line executives, industrial consultants 
against plant managers, systems men 
against production expediters. Yet 
much of the conflict, costly in both 
time and morale, would vanish if top 
management paid as much attention 
to psychology as it does to technology. 

The acceptance of change is pri- 
marily a problem in communication, 
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A. M. SULLIVAN 


for suspicion is the child of ignorance. 
If employees—manager and worker 
alike-——were told what is coming, 
when it is coming, and how it will 
affect them, half of the resentment 
and anxiety could be eliminated. 

The opposition to technological in- 
novation is seldom rational. The nega- 
tive reaction is not so much resistance 
to progress as to unscheduled actions 
which challenge ego or status. 

Progress is a_ pulsating spiral, 
expanding and contracting under the 
pressure of new ideas, new resources, 
new techniques. Technology today af- 
fects at least ten aspects of our com- 


mercial and social existence. The net 
gain realized in the past decade has 
been enormous, but it has created a 
difficulty for almost every benefit— 
obstacles that in many instances could 
have been removed by foresight, by 
not taking too much for granted, 
by good communication, and plain 
understanding of the basic human 
emotions. 

In each of the areas influenced by 
the technological revolution the obvi- 
ous remedy is a planned program of 
information across the board to stock- 
holders, officers, employees, unions, 
customers, suppliers and the public: 
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Top management in an old estab- 
lishment, especially a family-owned 
enterprise, is often reluctant to accept 
a change affecting product, methods, 
or markets. Yet there is scarcely a 
company in business today making 
the same product for the same market 
in the same way it did ten years ago. 
During the 1957-1958 _ recession, 
Dun’s Review asked 367 manufac- 
turers what they planned to do about 
obsolescent equipment. Many stated 
they would have to have new machine 
tools as an aid in lowering costs and 
meeting competition, but they men- 
tioned the lack of capital as a major 
difficulty. Those that were closely held 
or family-owned stated their reluc- 
tance to accept a broader base of pub- 
lic ownership. It is in this very cate- 
gory, however, that many of the shot- 
gun and tax-haven mergers frequently 
occur, 

Actually, it was more obsolescence 
of management than machinery that 
led to absorption and oblivion for 
family enterprises with a three- or 
four-generation heraldry. Alert man- 
agement in any medium-sized manu- 
facturing or service company needs 
only to follow the research and devel- 
opment patterns of larger companies, 
which often find it profitable to all 
concerned when they sacrifice basic 
patent protection and share the bene- 
fits of new materials and techniques. 
Magazines provide current data, de- 
signs, and case histories on money- 
making ideas that are free for the 
asking. But the eyes and the ears of 
management must be alert to what ts 
going on. And management must in- 
form all its executives and officers 
when the decision to launch a new 
program has been made. Selective 
secrecy 1s no balm to the ego of men 
left “out of the know.” 


Money talks, and no R&D project 
can move ahead on a sensible basis 
without a definition of the objective, 
some indication of the cost of achiev- 
ing it, and a reasonable understanding 
of how much and what type of financ- 
ing is required. Since the odds are 
always against a new product, these 
costs must include the expense of 
_enough market research to test con- 
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sumer acceptance, dealer cooperation, 
and the attainable profit margin, as 
well as all the costs from design to 
point-of-sale promotion. The budget 
for any idea should always include 
enough money to pay for one serious 
mistake. 


Research must have freedom of ac- 
tion. It must be responsible to top 
management for its direction. Years 
of fact-finding effort can be wasted 
when there are intermediaries with 
the power to intervene, pigeonhole, 
or thwart the results. The technologi- 
cal revolution of this century began 
in the laboratory, which should never 
be a barn for sacred cows. Both the 
problems of scientists dealing with 
the secrets of nature and those of 
psychologists dealing with the whims 
of humanity need objectivity. 

When the results of research are 
thrust upon a departmental’ executive 
who is unaware of company plans 
and policy, he is apt to offer a shrug 
of the shoulders or a snide comment 
instead of a word of enthusiasm. The 
communications effort should first be 
directed to the middle-management 
executives who must interpret the 
wishes of top management. 


There was a time when the office 
manager was the official whipping 
boy, the man who would do what he 
was told, take the blame for manage- 
ment errors, and perform a thousand 
and one assignments. Most larger 
companies—where office management 
was once considered a maintenance 
expense, the first to suffer under crash 
decisions of economy—have today 
made amends. One company with 
nineteen branch offices called their 
managers to Chicago for a month's 
retraining, converting fear into confi- 
dence with a few days of intensive 
instruction on the function of new 
equipment. Top management is be- 
ginning to learn that its estimate of 
middle - management functions has 
been foggy, and its attitude toward 
loyal and sometimes bewildered peo- 
ple crass and cruel. 

Too often, the office has been the 
haven for executive misfits, in a fam- 
ily management, for “island emper- 
ors” lorded it over clerks performing 
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meaningless and obsolete functions. 
Yet it has also been the place where 
talent is permitted to rust, and ex- 
penses are encouraged to mount. 

To some degree, the sales depart- 
ment has suffered from singular neg- 
lect, especially when a new product 
replaces the old. Attention is given to 
the effectiveness of the commissioned 
Sales staff, but the salaried house 
salesman, often a mediocre perform- 
er, iS permitted to starve on husks of 
the old catalogs. Yet upgrading run- 
of-the-mill salesmen is a_ necessity 
when new lines are introduced. It re- 
quires intensive retraining, with field 
refresher effort and sales engineering 
guidance. Most of all, the entire sales 
staff needs advance information from 
the top, to eliminate speculative gos- 
sip with customers about product 
shifts and service procedures. 


Technology upsets production rou- 
tines with its improvements, and af- 
fects the mental attitude of the man 
at the lathe, loom, or press. This is 
a most sensitive spot in industrial 
relations, especially when mechaniza- 
tion, automation, or a change in the 
product line means a shift in jobs and 
skills, and perhaps a temporary dip 
in take-home pay. Unless the worker 
is informed promptly and candidly, he 
will believe the worst of the wash- 
room scuttlebutt. 

The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare points out that 
management and the labor unions 
have an equal responsibility to advise 
the skilled worker of the reason for 
job changes and the necessity for re- 
training. A skilled riveter may resent 
being trained as an apprentice welder, 
but once he knows the inevitability of 
change, he will alter his attitude from 
resentment to cooperation. The same 
is true of the white-collar employee, 
as data processing equipment and of- 
fice mechanization change his rou- 
tines. Creatures of habit must be 
re-oriented to their different surround- 
ing, yet the task isn’t too difficult if 
they know the benefits. 


In this generation of plant manage- 
ment, there is a new man in action— 
the systems specialist—who frequent- 
ly gets in the hair of the plant engi- 
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She may get 
the message here, 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


No matter what market your advertising is designed to one contract, one monthly bill cover your entire program. 

cover, the Yellow Pages completes your advertising- To find out more about this Yellow Pages service that 

selling job. Your selling message in the Yellow Pages will make your regular advertising pull more results, 

will reach your “ready-to-buy” prospects ... and will contact your National Yellow 

help them decide what and where to buy. Pages Service representative NATIONAL 
With National Yellow Pages Service, you can cover through your Bell Telephone YELLOW PAGES 

your precise markets by choosing any combination of Business Office. 

4,000 directories across the country. And one contact, ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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neer or the operating vice-president. 
The duel of wits is a variant of a con- 
tinuing staff and line wrangle, in 
which vanity, prestige, and self-justi- 
fication are involved. When the sys- 
tems man is academic and aggressive 
and the line executive is insecure and 
resentful, there is bound to be conflict, 
| much of it unnecessary, costly, and 
Crane Scales { iw : disturbing to company morale. The 
m 7 irritant could be removed if both par- 
ties were brought together at the earli- 
est stage of the new program. Here is 
where top management needs a les- 
son in basic psychology, especially an 
understanding of the instincts which 
motivate men in their acceptance or 
rejection of an idea. 


TO MEASURE, WEIGH, TEST OR CONTROL Any unexplained situation can set 


a rumor buzzing in the factory. For 


aa instance, when a public relations ex- 
.rely on prectston i ON? instruments! ecutive escorted a group of visiting 


Benelux business men through one 
plant, as a part of a Government 


Ecos Cells Testers 


Dillon industrial instruments have been in daily use for 3 decades in 
almost every industry...materials handling...petroleum...chemicals 

.metalworking...in laboratory, factory, yard and field. Dependable, good-will program, the rumor started 
precision work-tools of the engineer and production man wherever that the plant Was moving to Europe 
mechanical forces or temperatures are to be measured or controlled! ae as part of a cost-saving program. 
Again, a photograph of a new power 


FREE NEW BOOKLET provide 
6 100’s of practical, cost-cutting | punch, taken at the request of the 
ideas on weighing in transit, ™ ' oe om — 
w. C. i OM! « company, inc. safety, automation, testing, re. | SUPPlier who needed an action shot 


mote recording of dangerous | for an advertisement, led a shop stew- 


De pt. 10° FP 14670 Keswit 6 St. Van Nuys 4 C alifornia stresses. We'll mail your co . . 
Representation in Al Princigal Cities ccaduaibet PY | ard to tell the union that a time study 


_ for piecework was under way. 
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of customers on the use of the prod- 
uct, education which includes details 
on inspection, packaging, deliveries, 
and guarantees. 


Often, regular and trusted suppliers 
suffer as new materials are introduced. 
Many maintain inventories of semi- 
processed goods and special tools: 
They have a right to candid informa- 
tion, for better or for worse, and 
should not be left holding the bag 
when a word in time would have 
saved them needless loss of effort and 
money. The new supplier must have 
his way smoothed for him, too. He 
cannot be expected to understand the 
habits, foibles, and routines of a com- 
pany overnight. There must be a pe- 
riod of acclimatization in which he 
can learn plant procedures, purchas- 
ing and accounting methods, and other 
patterns of company activity and 


policy. 


The public in general—as distinct 
from the customer in particular 
should be informed about significant 
changes in product or service. The 
public mind absorbs impressions, 
some of them slightly out of focus, 
and its opinion of a company can be 
the result of a minor neglect or triv- 
ial courtesy. The way to the public 
is through the press, both newspapers 
and magazines, radio and TV, direct 
mail. 

The public identifies products, 
trademarks, package design, radio and 
TV symbols, and makes decisions 
which are more emotional than logi- 
cal. This public includes the city offi- 
cial, tax collector, even regulatory 
officials—who should be informed on 
such matters as proposed plant loca- 
tion shifts, as well as new plants ac- 
quired and new products to be adver- 
tised and distributed. It includes 
stockholders, who shouldn’t have to 
wait for the annual statement to get 
the news. 
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Where technology has an aspect of 
scientific glamour, there is a willing 
audience among teachers and stu- 
dents. Many leading companies are 
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*Total manufacturing U.S. 
plants abroad. 


Locate your overseas plant 
in IRELAND! 


In ten short years U.S. manufacturing abroad has 
tripled! Rich, fast-growing markets overseas demand 
your attention now. Your best entree to these markets 
is from a plant in Ireland, because the Irish Govern- 
ment provides remarkable incentives to help assure 
your success. 





You receive ten years exemption from income tax on 
export profits, plus a further five years reduced taxa- 
tion. Outright, non-repayable cash grants help build 
your factory, equip it with machinery, and train your 
workers. 


Preferential treatment for your products in many coun- 
tries, reasonable wage scales, ample power, and a plen- 
tiful supply of interested, intelligent labor are other 
advantages. 


Write today for details. The Authority’s New York 
Office is ready to assist you. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers ready-to-occupy factories fer renting, as 
well as cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 





IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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¢ Record amount loaned to families 


Company 





creating educational material for 
schools and colleges, with research 

» > /#2 | experience running far ahead of avail- 
Beneficial (| able texts for students. Education 

ener | oe ee takes on a dynamic significance to 

BEN r FI CIAL them after they leave school and apply 

Re orts -.@ | old principles to new wonders of sci- 

p “22 | ence and industry. 

FINANCE Be But we cannot run too far ahead 

f 1960 bes ’ “= | of current acceptance in our use of 

Or SYSTEM © | new tools and procedures. Progress is 

sporadic, and the pioneers in any 

industry often go broke waiting for 

(=. | the parade to catch up. England had 

Earnings up for 16th consecutive year / | Steam-driven omnibuses in 1810, but 

; the vehicles were years ahead of pneu- 

Stock acquired in Western Auto Supply ; matic tires and hard-surfaced high- 

ways. Computer buyers in the past 

ee ten years have occasionally learned 

Nineteen-sixty was another record year for Beneficial and its sub-  # & that they neither needed them nor un- 

sidiaries. Earnings were at a new high of $24,662,633, the 16th if derstood how to use them. It took 

consecutive annual increase since the end of World War II. : s years of intellectual effort to learn 

Service to families from the standpoint of amount of loans made : B how to ask questions and even longer 

and outstanding loan balances at the year-end was at a new peak. %% | to get usable answers and apply them 

The number of offices was increased by 77 including one in Mel- ## to specific corporate problems. 

bourne, Australia, thus adding another country to the Beneficial #2 The purchase of any automated 

Finance System —the world’s largest. : i machine must be justified by its use 

Approximately 47% of the common stock of Western Auto Supply i and profit potential—but above these 

Company was acquired during the year. Western Auto isa general #2 considerations are the ethical and so- 

merchandising organization with sales exceeding $250,000,000 2 cial challenges that arise when auto- 
annually, i e mation disturbs the social order. 

.a BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose. a Growth is always more painful than 
decay, and doubly so under the in- 
sistent pressures of technology. At no 

HIGHLIGHTS 1960 1959 time # cas techniques can aon. 





aa | aed eves ence over people at any level of re- 
Net Income $ 24,662,633 | $ 23,445,385 sponsibility. Workers have always 
fee ne dage ais feared the machine. Out of fear they 
Net Income per Common Share $2.33 $2.21* tried to destroy the first power looms, 
- OT eee the first steam engines, the first print- 
Cash Dividends per ; $1.00 $1.00 ing presses. And fear of the new tech- 
Common Share nique teams up with envy and jeal- 
ousy when change endangers author- 
Total Assets $661,263,575 | $565,596,495 sea ees Se de Mies athe 
| ee oe brackets. 
**Amount of Loans Made $786,894,747 | $773,877,411 The answer to technophobia is can- 
ee ee ay ape dor. When the systems men, manage- 
Number of Offices 1,287 1,210 ment consultants, and industrial engi- 
: - oe neers wander through the plant or 
instalment Notes Receivable | $589,907,209 $554,371,946 office, they should be advertised in 
(after deducting Unearned Discount) advance and carefully introduced to 
*Adjusted to give effect to 214% stock dividend paid January 30, 1960. executives, supervisors, and foremen 
in their true role as fact-finders. Their 
forerunner, the efficiency expert, got 
a reputation as an industrial spy large- 
ly because of his Hawkshaw approach 
to a problem, his furtive attitude in 
making notes, his air of immunity. 
There is no need for such melo- 
dramatics today. Honesty and consid- 
eration will pave the way for changes 
*= | that are essential in today’s changing 
Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Delaware e . world. The first step in that direction 
. 1,287 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA © | is an adequate communications pro- 
ARAL AEA SSS SRS RR See = | gram. END 
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**Principal only (unearned discount has been excluded). 





[he information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the 
financial statements and notes appearing in the 1960 Annual Report to 
Stockholders. A Copy or THe Report Witt Be FurRNiIsHED Upon REQUEST. 
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Copyright, American Map Co., inc., New York, No, 14258 


Greater Grand Rani | 


1960 ALL AMERICA CITY* 


@ When you plan a plant relocation, look at Grand Rapids! 
You'll like what you see — a vigorous community, immersed 
in progress, with an outstanding record of stability and mod- 
eration in work force attitudes and tax philosophy. From 
any viewpoint — available sites, transportation, labor, finan- 
cial aid, growth, living conditions — Greater Grand Rapids 
promises the highest return on your relocation investment! 


Don't plan a move until you've 
read these two booklets! They 
illustrate a few of the many advan- 
tages Greater Grand Rapids offers 
industry, including information on 
specific sites (featuring 44-acre in- 
dustrial park), natural resources, 
schools, living conditions, transporta- 
tion and utilities. Address William J. 
Farrell, industrial Commissioner. 


*Nationally conducted contest by The National Municipal League and Look Magazine. 


GREATER GRAND RAPIDS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Federal Square Building « Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


WHERE YOUR RELOCATION INVESTMENT WILL PAY YOU HIGHEST DIVIDENDS 
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Armco offers you a dollar-saving method of 
getting the buildings you need —tailored to 
your requirements. Right from Armco produc- 
tion lines you can specify rugged Armco Steel 
Buildings with as much as 120 feet between 
Supporting columns. Overhead clearances up 
to 40 feet, for cranes and other large equip- 
ment. Factory-insulated interior walls for 
fast, efficient finishing. Handsome panel-wall 
construction, featuring classic new Sculp- 
tured STEELOX® Panels. The most complete 


There's an Armco Building Ready Now to Provide the Space You Need 
(...even for your HEAVY manufacturing.) 


selection of doors, windows and other acces- 
sories in the metal building industry. 

Four basic designs in the Armco Building 
system provide the ideal building solution 
for offices, warehousing, production build- 
ings for heavy manufacturing, shops —even 
retailing buildings. Thousands of different 
sizes. Write us for details about the building 
you need—or send the coupon. Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., 6301 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio, 


Drainage & Metal Products 
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For strength, 
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Armco & Metal Products, Inc. 
6301 Curtis Middletown, Ohio 


"] Send Armco Steel Building Catalog 
. (_}) Have local Armco man contact me with 
details about Armco Buildings for the fol- 


lowing use: 
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“WE 

C. J. Thomsen, Vice President—Control & Finance and Treasurer, Texas Instruments Incor- MOORE 
porated, one of the many large businesses that control production with Moore Business Forms. 

FORMS” 


Strict control over production and quality of components that Speediflex. This is Tl’s control in print. “The Speediflex 
must meet exacting precision standards requires constant form has features of construction that have proved valuable 
analysis and complete data. Texas Instruments Incorporated — to us in our operations,” Vice President Thomsen said. The 
a leading manufacturer of electronic components and systems, Moore man can help you build control through a special 
many used in missiles and space vehicles—depends on the form construction or in working with your systems staff on 
ci mpleteness of its data to insure pinpoint accuracy, COmpo- pro essing problems. Look up the Moore man in the telephone 
nent quality, and production rates. directory, or write the nearest Moore office. 












To do this in one division alone. TI must process a mass of 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y. + Park 
, “ar hie Ridge, ill. + Denton, Texas + Emeryville, Calif. + Over 
this data is translated into a series of statistical pictures 300 offices and factories across the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
with final results prepared on a multiple-part Moore form — Caribbean and Central America. 


detailed reports from dozens of complex production lines. 
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WHEN he picks up his pay check, 
Alton Owen, a drilling foreman for 
the Continental Oil Company, doesn’t 
stuff it hastily into his pocket to keep 
others in the line from peeking at 
his earnings. They all know—give or 
také a few dollars—what he makes. 
This information—salary ranges of 
people in management—is part of 
Conoco’s policy to take the wraps off 
so-called “company secrets.” 

How much to tell is still one of the 
thornier questions in personnel ad- 
ministration. Few companies have 
clarified the semantics of what is con- 
fidential and what is not. 

In certain areas, notably cloak- 
and-dagger defense work, there’s little 
room for argument—the Government 
calls the tune. Everything, in fact, is 
pretty much spelled out, from the 
routing of blueprints to the size of the 
lock on the file cabinets. 

But in the world of ordinary intra- 
company communications—channels 
of information that flow up, down, 
and sidewise, plus the grapevine that 
has no formal channel policies at ell 
—policies have to be set: buttoned 
lip, full disclosure, or something in 
between. 

Traditionally, the pay scale has 
been played pianissimo. Considerable 
secrecy over who’s getting how much 
still prevails, but that front is crack- 
ing. The salaries of high corporate 
officers in publicly held companies are 
there in the annual reports for all to 
see. At the bottom of the pay heap, 
the wages of hourly workers are ex- 
posed in the union contract and want 
ads. In wage negotiations, the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board long ago 
ruled that a company is required to 
show the union employee income data 
that it might need in collective bar- 
gaining. Still largely undisclosed are 
the salaries of white-collar, technical, 
and middle-management people. 

Conoco’s decision to break the 
silence in this area is no sudden con- 
version to a “we have no secrets” 
policy. In the ten years he has been 
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Managing 
Your Manpower 


LAWRENCE STESSIN 


How much should workers be told about company pay 


scales, policy decisions, contract talk? 


“What they don’t know won’t hurt them,’’ most com- 


panies once thought—but changes are on the way. 


at the helm, President L. F. McCol- 
lum has slowly transformed the com- 
pany from a tight-lipped concern to 
something resembling an organized 
gabfest. Through daily, weekly, and 
monthly reports, newsletters, memos, 
publications, bulletins, and meetings, 
Conocoans are among the best-in- 
formed employees in the industry. 
Salary information by grades, ranging 
up to the $20,000 level, is even print- 
ed on wallet-sized cards and distrib- 
uted. 


Not when it hurts 


McCollum’s devotion to high and 
wide communications does not blur 
his realization that there are many 
corporate decisions which, if aired, 
would hurt pocketbook and planning. 
So he has laid down a three-pronged 
policy. The company will not disclose 
“(1) information which, if revealed 
openly, could help our competitors; 
(2) revelations that would interfere 
with normal business, or (3) infor- 
mation which would tend to mislead.” 

He explains: “In the first category 
are such matters as oil-exploration 
records or progress reports on scien- 
tific research. This information could 
not only help competitors, but might 
involve heavy financial loss to the 
company. The reasons for keeping 
such information secret are obvious. 

“The second type of information 
Conoco keeps under wraps—until the 


appropriate time for publication—are 
matters such as the negotiations of 
acquiring property. A good example 
was our acquisition of Western Oil 
and Fuel Company and International 
Refineries. It may have appeared to 
some persons that Conoco acquired 
the firms overnight. The fact is that 
negotiations were proceeding quietly 
for quite some time. 

“Prematurely revealing the deal 
would have tipped our hand to com- 
petitors and probably caused a reac- 
tion on Western’s and Conoco’s stock. 
Also, if it was announced and then 
backfired, it would have caused em- 
barrassment.”’ 

Conoco draped a heavy cloak of 
camouflage around its negotiations by 
using code names to identify the com- 
panies with which it was bargaining. 
“The Northern Companies” was used 
as a code name to avoid identification 
and leakage, and in all telephone con- 
versations, correspondence, and per- 
sonal talks the code became the sym- 
bol for the soon-to-be-acquired con- 
cerns. Although the acquisition took 
place more than a year ago, the code 
is still used by many people in re- 
ferring to the Minnesota-based sub- 
sidiaries. 

The third category of information 
not generally made known to the 
public is of the intra-mural variety— 
Conoco’s oil reserve estimates. The 
company keeps quiet about these fig- 
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UPGRADING? 


Southern New Jersey 


Location is a prime tool when you consider upgreding for production, for 
sales, for market service, for efficiency and cost cutting. On the East Coast, 
thot kind of location means SOUTHERN New Jersey. As your first step up, P He 


put your location problem in our lap~complete, confidential information and 


professional service 


SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 0a.aled 


G. Raymond Wood. Director * Suite 502, 1516 Atlantic Ave. 
ATlantic City 4-4163 
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Tuvestigate A clear span, true rigid frame struc- 


ture that goes up fast. Your assur- 
ance when you build with Big Dutch- 


Big Dutchman DUR-A-FRAME man DUR-A-FRAME clear span steel 
trusses—in 19 different sizes—one 


right for your building need. All 
Clear 4 an Steel Trusses frames fully approved by the Ameri- 
an institute of Stee! Construction. 
» - and the American Society for Test- 
‘ rv ws ease iL 7 ih i) 4aiC VTS oe . 
> TO TAILILY és PIN vit i@, JUN Tie Ne WW iN ne Materiais Handle roof loadings 
mn excess of 25 pounds per square 
i 5 \ ‘lal aaah aula sae hia } “ 7 

x le IRIMLAUN) le EIN 1. Ls > 9 LIES x rook, winds of up to 90 m.p.h. Act 

, , today, and have a totally free inte 

= » TITS me A Gar ior in your next building with Bi 
» ‘ ¥ e ig 

> LAD és 
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ILO Ww COS pi , 2) 18 Fi it Ne ite hman DUR-A FRAMES! 





FREE 
Booklet! Big Dutchman DUR-A-FRAME Division 


A the . facts Zeeland, Michigan 
Dookiet on the 
cleor spon stee! es, please send me the FREE BOOKLET al! about 
tr uss 'h ot " > eg Dut aman DUR A FRAMES 

sweeo the 
country! Write - . 
today’ NAME 





ADDRESS 


Big Dutchman DUR-A-FRAME Div. 


Zeeland, Michigan PHONE. 





ures on the grounds that its estimates 
are educated guesses and might, if 
revealed, give an inaccurate idea of 
inventory. 

Second to salaries as a hush-hush 
topic is progress, or the lack of it, in 
collective bargaining. A notion has 
been built up over the years that the 
negotiations are so delicate, the strat- 
egies so subtle, that any disclosure 
would delay or topple a settlement. 
During last year’s steel negotiations, 
the parties—labor and management 
spokesmen—totaled 252 “no com- 
ments” on the status of the bargain- 
ing, and steel company bargainers met 
in top-secret rendezvous to brief ex- 
ecutives not present at the meetings. 
Employees and supervisors were kept 
as much in the dark as the public. 

General Electric Company discov- 
ered that its position at the bargaining 
table was not eroded by telling its 
supervisory force and employees what 
was going on. After each day’s nego- 
tiations with the union, a teletype sys- 
tem relayed what went on behind 
closed doors, and in some plants daily 
bulletins were issued to employees. 

Some other companies now have 
supervisors to sit in on negotiations— 
primarily as reporters. At the end of 
each session, the foremen call meet- 
ings of their workforces and give a 
rundown of developments. 

Another disclosure problem is how 
much to tell employees about a busi- 
ness downturn—and the possibility of 
curtailed employment. Labor rela- 
tions men defend a “no communica- 
tions” policy on impending layoffs, 
because an advance announcement 
might encourage absenteeism and 
production slowdowns. Unions have 
been pressing for a clause which 
would require management to give 
workers at least a week's notice of 
layoffs, but have met management re- 
sistance. To date, only 2 per cent of 
union agreements have such advance- 
notice provisions. 


Time-and-a-Half for Brass? 


When a management man burns the 
midnight oil, should he be paid over- 
time? A good 60 per cent of the com- 
panies questioned by the American 
Management Association’s Executive 
Compensation Service say that he 
should be—and is. But not all brass ts 
eligible for the after-hours ante. When 
vice-presidents and department heads 
stay after quitting time they receive 
no extra compensation. The largest 
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Paint covers America from stem to stern 


On barn sides. On boat hulls. On 


cars and houses. Wherever you 
look, paint covers and protects. 

Scores of private companies 
compete to produce paint prod- 
ucts. This competition makes for 
a wider choice of paints at prices 
everyone can afford. 


Much money and many finan- 


cial services are needed to make 
this possible. Commercial banks 
help provide both. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
first in loans to American indus- 
try, is proud of the part banks play 
in helping business, big and small, 
better serve the nation’s needs for 


paint. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





“yes, you can insure your money to 
$110,000, earn 1%%.,..with one check!” 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 California savings and loan 
associations, now makes it possible for you to earn a 4%% return 
(current minimum annual rate) on as much as $110,000... with the 
entire amount insured by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 34 Mail one check directly to Financial Federation... 
funds will be placed with one or more Federation members listed 
below. Up to $10,000 insured with each association permits total 
of $110,000 insured under one account namé. OR, make checks pay- 
able to associations in amounts you wish and mail one envelope 
to Financial Federation. Add to or withdraw from individual 
accounts with convenient flexibility. Funds received by 10th of 
any month earn from Ist. & For more information, write for 
Financial Federation's Savings/Investment Portfolio. 

Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles + Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs « Community 
Savings, Compton + La Ballona Savings, Culver City - Lassen Savings, Chico « Midvaliey 
Savings, Marysville « Palomar Savings, Escondido + Prudential Savings, San Gabriel - 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno + Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego 


All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured /s 
' 


~ 
by the Federal Savings and Loan insurance Corporation \S 
VW, 


. én ° . * 
Combined Assets over $350 Million Mh ib> 


FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


DEPT. 801,5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 








WHAT! 
NO DUCTWORK? 








No sir. You see, it’s a Thermal-Aire Plug Unit, 

designed to work—efficiently and reliably—in high- 
temperature applications up to 2000° F., without 

duct work! Equally adaptable to new or existing 

furnaces, ovens, kilns, etc., Thermal-Aire Plug Units 

are quickly and easily installed. Provision of a hole in 
furnace wall to receive the fan wheel is the only requirement. 
Then simply bolt the unit in place for dependable, low-cost 
air circulation ... matched to your job requirements. 


M@ Write today for Bulletin 960 


THERMAL-AIRE PLUG UNITS 





Garden City Fan & Blower Co. 813 Eighth St. Niles, Michigan 
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group of managers who get paid over- 
time are factory supervisors, with of- 
fice managers and salaried profession- 
als (engineers, technicians) running 
second and third. 

The rate of overtime pay for the 
managerial group varies. Forty per 
cent of the companies pay straight 
time. Thirty per cent give time and 
a half for the after-hours. Some com- 
panies give time off in lieu of pay. 
Others record the night work in the 
personnel folder, and consider it when 
deciding on increases or promotions. 

Says AMA: “A growing practice 

is to vary overtime payments for dif- 
ferent salary rates. Rather than make 
a sharp break between those eligible 
for time and a half and those eligible 
for straight time, ‘taper points’ are ap- 
plied to salary rates. (Taper points 
are points on the salary scale beyond 
which overtime payments are reduced 
and finally eliminated.) A typical ex- 
ample of their use might be: 
@ Management employees with an 
annual salary up to $5400 receive 
overtime compensation at the rate of 
1.5 (time and a half) per hour; from 
$5401 to $6000, 1.4; from $6001 to 
$6600, 1.3; from $6601 to $7200, 
1.2; from $7201 to $7800, 1.1; from 
$7801 to $8400, straight time; over 
$8400, none. 

Among hourly workers, overtime is 
welcome because of the premium pay. 
But unions are beginning to complain 
when overtime is scheduled just prior 
to expiration of the labor agreement. 
A steelworkers’ local in Syracuse 
struck against Carrier Corp. when the 
company put its workforce on an 
overtime b--'> at the start of a bar- 
gaining period. The union ran an ad 
in the local papers and charged that 
Carrier was “deliberately working us 
overtime in an effort to stockpile mer- 
chandise.” The company countered 
that overtime was necessary to build 
up its inventory for summer sales. 


Easing the Transition 


There is no stalemate in managerial 
practices for counseling workers on 
retirement. Not atypical of pre-retire- 
ment programming is the six-step 
timetable set up by North American 
Aviation. NA requires employees to 
retire at 65 if they have ten or more 
years of service. But the employee 
can work another three if he is given 
a physical okay. At 68, going on 
pension is automatic. Counseling be- 
gins far earlier. 
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The trip from Rochester, N. Y., to Chicago, LIl., is 604 miles. Interstate 
travels between these two points 105 times in the average month. 
Counting only those taxes that go toward paying for state and national 
highway systems, the amounts we pay on this one route average $2,434 
monthly. In our last fiscal year, these highway-directed taxes for the 
entire Interstate System totaled approximately $1,550,000. The total 
of our taxes and licenses for that year was $4,717,033. By any measure, 
it is apparent that Interstate System not only provides the fast, direct 
service you want, but, like other motor common carriers of America, 
pays its own way in doing it! 


Direct service to over 9,000 points in 26 states 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
77 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
en New York 


- CORPORATION 


236 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.-MU 9-3676 
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WE HAVE 

THE VISUAL 

EQUIPMENT 

TO FIT YOUR 

EVERY 

prejectors for point 
of sale and trade ‘cea 
shows. We have desk top 
penta ny both slides 
an ilm strips — A. 
with or without rel i 
sound, designed with 
your salesmen in 
mind. For Information, 
Write Dept. 0461 





DAVENPORT 
IOWA 


Take a dash of compactness, lace with new 
improvements, mix in a jigger of economy 
and, as a crowning touch add the photocopy 
liquid you never see! Presto! 


Photoraptd. 
FLECTRAMATIC 


PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 


Here is the machine that gives you... 
Developer cartridge loading *« No mixing, no 
pouring * You never see the liquid « Triple 
life to photocopy developer « Plug-in 
convenience * The finest photographic 
prints ever * Uniform copies every time 


LOADS LIKE A GUN! 
All you do is place the sealed developer 
cartridge in the PHOTORAPID ELECTRAMATIC, 
turn it on, and start photocopying. Turn it 
off and the developer automatically 
flows back into the cartridge. No mess, 
no fuss, no chemicals left out to siosh 
around and lose potency 
VERSATILE BEYOND COMPARISON 
The PHOTORAPID ELECTRAMATIC 
skips nothing — copies everything... 

-» permanently! 
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At age 55: Employee begins to re- 
ceive a series of booklets on how to 
plan for the leisure years ahead. 
These continue to be distributed until 
retirement. 

At 63: Personnel department starts 
a series of interviews with the em- 
ployee. Subjects include financial plan- 
ning, property inventory, and sugges- 
tions on repairing car, house, and 
appliances to ease the financial bur- 
den when income is reduced by re- 
tirement. 

At 65: Employee is given a run- 
down on company pension plan and 
details of Social Security payments 
are explained. 

At 66: Retiree-to-be is offered 
training course on house maintenance. 
This is designed to help reduce re- 
pair costs and at the same time en- 
courage the prospective retiree to 
develop an interest in do-it-yourself 
work. 

At 67: Final interview provides 
employee with a financial balance 
sheet, plus a schedule of income and 
outgo to aid him in keeping his spend- 
ing pattern within a reasonable and 
comfortable limit. 


Fringe Question Mark 


Union pressure on employers to pro- 
vide medical care for retired workers 
is easing. Big-union negotiators have 
decided to await the fate of the For- 
and Bill, which would assure the aged 
of Government help in case of illness. 
Actually, only 3 million workers are 
now covered by post-retirement medi- 
cal insurance under union-manage- 
ment negotiated plans. But programs 
permitting the worker to carry over 
his health protection into the pension 
period have been noticeably on the 
increase. 

Since 1955, the number of workers 
who have been granted company- 
supported medical insurance after 
they retire has doubled. Bell Sys- 
tem’s medical-care plan for retirees, 
due to go into effect within the next 
few months, will add another ‘200,- 
OOO to those already covered. Bell's 
decision to adopt a medical plan for 
its retired people was expected to start 
a follow-the-leader trend. 

So far unions haven't shown much 
overt interest in capitalizing on the 
Bell breakthrough. Under most cur- 
rent medical plans, benefits cease 
when a worker retires even if he’s 
willing to absorb the cost of premiums 
for continued protection. END 


Modern Industry 





Electronic Components Division of The Deutsch Company, Banning, California. The three plant 
buildings cover a total area of 34,700 sq. ft. Two are 100’ x 140’ x 14’, the third is 20’ x 12’. 
































wide open spaces 


Notice the steel pillar that supports the entrance canopy at this plant? It’s 
the only one you'll see in the entire plant, because these steel buildings have 
clearspan construction. The supports are built into the walls, so there’s no 
need to clutter up the interiors with a lot of posts and pillars. No wasted floor 
space. And these buildings are exceptionally strong and fire-resistant —will 
withstand wind, rain, hail or lightning. 


Steel buildings are not only strong and permanent, but as you can see, 
they’re good looking as well. Here, the walls and roofs are galvanized steel 
with the side walls painted. The main entrance is covered with stone veneer, 
giass and porcelain-enameled steel panels. Upkeep is practically nothing. 

Edward H. Jones, Vice President and General Manager of The Deutsch 
Co., says, ““We selected factory-built steel buildings because they can be 
erected fast, expanded to a larger size, and they have clearspan interiors.” 
Steel buildings are versatile, and they save construction time and costs. 


Next time you need a new plant or office building —one that’s functional 
and handsome—make it steel. For more information, send the coupon. 


United States Steel 


at ee eT ee ee 


For strength, versatility, beauty, economy 


United States Stee! Corporation 
Room 6252, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me more information about factory- 
built steel buildings for the following uses: 


Name. 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
U. S. Steel does not make factory-built steel 
buildings, but supplies galvanized steel sheets, 
structural members and bars to stee/ building 
manufacturers. Your request for information 


will be forwarded to them. 
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What do you think of 
Overseas Operations 
by WEST? 


This recent news item, referring to our British 
subsidiary, brought us considerable comment. We 
take this means of answering any queries that were 
not expressed directly to us. 


GOOD CITIZEN? 


Building this British subsidiary did not involve a 
“flight of capital” nor using-low-foreign-costs-to- 
undermine-the-home-market. Our seed-money did 
not exceed the price of a few automobiles; we sup- 
plied mainly know-how and American-made com- 
ponents. Far from “exporting gold,” this enterprise 
sends home dollars from otherwise inaccessible 
sources. And, its products are not sold in the U.S.A. 


GOOD SERVICE? 


From parts to complete instruments and control 
systems, a given West unit made in the U.S.A. 1s 
interchangeable with its counterpart made in 
England (or in our other subsidiaries developing 
abroad). Add our world-network of West offices, 
carrying stock and kept current on all types of 
applications, and you can rely on prompt service 
... Wherever you are situated. 


GOOD BUSINESS? 


Our products are designed to serve under industrial 
conditions found anywhere, with minimum main- 
tenance. This factor plus our world-wide service 
offers real advantage for direct users and for makers 
of machines incorporating temperature control... 
wherever they buy or wherever their installation is 
located. One gauge of our “foreign policy” is our 
U. S. production; our payroll, facilities purchases 


and sales are growing annually. 








tinental firms. 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO RAISE ANY QUESTIONS 
WITH YOUR WEST REPRESENTATIVE (LISTED IN 
THE YELLOW PAGES) OR TO WRITE DIRECTLY. 


WEST “itmot 


CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


% makers of solid- 
state temperature 
controllers, 
recorders, 
indicators and 
accessories 
for industrial 
processing. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


4351A W. MONTROSE, CHICAGO 41, ILL. 


aoiT ". 


WEST INSTRUMENT, LTD. 
52 Regent St., Brighton 1, Sussex 





Quips A-Brewing 


In the days before “white space,” 
products often came wrapped in lines 
of fine type—fascinating material for 
inveterate readers, even if it didn’t 
move goods off the shelves. Since 
then, “eye appeal” has become the 
watchword, and the literary-minded 
consumer who’s fresh out of maga- 
zines, papers, and books has had to 
be content with packages that carry 
only succinct directions and a few 
words of hard-hitting prose, tastefully 
garnished with art. 

Now Salada Tea, which once fol- 
lowed the trend, has hit on a sales- 
making way to buck it without return- 
ing to the type-ridden past. 

For years, Salada used the little 
card attached to its tea bag to iden- 
tify the product, give tips on brewing 
tea, or plug Salada. 

Then, looking for something new, 
and with only meager prospects for 
Squeezing a further return from the 
1” x 1” octagons, Salada advertising 
manager John W. Colpitts decided to 
experiment. Tapping his hobby—he 
collects pithy sayings—Colpitts ran 
off “philosophical” gag lines on the 
Salada tags. 

Some examples: 

“The time to make friends 1s be- 
fore you need them.” 

“A kiss that speaks volumes is 
seldom a first edition.” 

“You can't keep a chip on the 
shoulder you put to the wheel.” 

Corn? Maybe. But the tag lines—— 
each no longer than a sentence—are 
provoking strong responses from the 
buying public, edging Salada sales 
upward. Like calendar snoopers who 
with undue haste flip the pages over 
to ogle each month’s girl, many tea- 
drinkers reach for the next bag—and 
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Ideas at Work 


% Capsule comments enliven the unused ‘‘white space’ on 


Lilliputian billboard. 


Free new products for old insure employee loyalty, adver- 


tise the company name. 








Make Your Own Accident 


No cliché-laden lecture could ever sell a safety message more 
effectively than a well-staged, bona fide accident. But since 
most employees object to playing victim, management nor- 
mally settles for less dramatic schemes to nail home its point. 

One idea, which taps the fascination factor of the pinball 
machine while providing the “feel” of a real mishap, is the 
accident maker pictured above, invented by safety super- 
visors Jack Warren (left) and Stan Freeman at Boeing Ajir- 
craft Corp’s plant in Seattle, Wash. 

The manikin heads represent the reckless worker—without 
safety goggles—and the prudent worker. A flick of an electric 
switch showers metal chips indiscriminately on both. When 
the eyes of the reckless worker are struck, a light flashes and 
a counter records the hit. The other manikin’s light never 
flashes, since his goggles inevitably fend off all the chips. 

The display has been set up in three Boeing cafeterias, 
where employees work the device for themselves. Though 
“relatively expensive” to construct, a company spokesman 
says it has paid dividends by boosting safety awareness among 
the big aircraft company’s personnel. 











THESE AND OTHER NEW BUILDINGS NOW AVAILABLE 
IN CENTRAL EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


For Sale 
or Lease 


100% 


Financing 


Interest 

as low as 
2% 

on one-half 
the project 


y Community- 
built plants 


45,000 SQ. FT.—9.5 ACRES BAYS, 20’ x 50’ 
92,736 SQ. FT.—15 ACRES BAYS, 24’ x 42’ 
50,000 SQ. FT.—10 ACRES BAYS, 25’ x 40’ 


Here are just three of the shell buildings lo- 
cated in planned industrial areas in Central 
Eastern Pennsylvania now ready for custom 
finishing to your specifications. Each is ex- 
pandable, but if none exactly fits your needs, 
one will be built for you. And, if yours is a PARTICIPATION BY BROKERS INVITED 
male-employing manufacturing or processing 
industry, you can profit from interest rates as 
low as 2% on one-half the project cost. AREA DEVELOPMENT SECTION 

This area is noted for its wide variety of PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Ninth and Hamilton Streets 
Allentown, Penna. 





vocational training facilities, a vital factor if 
yours is an industry requiring men with di- 
versified and specialized skills. 

Investigate the opportunities here in the 
heart of the huge eastern market... 14 the 
nation’s people within 300 miles. For a starter, 
let us send you a three-dimensional stereo-card 
viewer of these and other plants in color. Company 
Address 


Please send me the stereo-card viewer of shell 
plant availabilities in Central Eastern Pennsylvania 
and other information on the area. 


Name 























the next—just to read the pithy tags. 

Salada receives a heavy flow of 
mail each month from consumers who 
have put the tag lines to novel use. 
Hostesses attach them to place cards, 
children trade therm, public speakers 
quote them. And though Salada won't 
use them for fear of copyright prob- 
lems, a number of Salada customers 
send in their own sayings for a hope- 
ful try at immortality. 


Seeing is Believing 


A major sales tool in the salesman’s 
bag of convincers is the company 
product itself. Enthusiastic words 
about its merits and advantages ac- 
quire more substance when it can be 
unveiled to display its own strong 
points. But when it is too heavy or 
bulky for a salesman to lug on his 
rounds, illustrated material must sub- 
stitute for “showing” the customer. 
Consider, then, the case of the 
Kimble Glass Company, an Owens- 


Illinois subsidiary in Toledo, Ohio, 
after it introduced its new Thinlite 
curtain wall system. The full advan- 
tages of certain Thinlite designs could 
be appreciated only by seeing the cur- 
tain walls themselves. Since this was 
impossible unless the customer came 
to Kimble, the company cast about 
for a self-contained, highly portable 
sales too! that could back up a sales- 
man’s persuasive patter. And, looking 
for a potential give-away in limited 
direct mail programs as well, it also 
wanted a less expensive tool than 
color prints or standard 35mm slides. 
Kimble found its answer in a col- 
lapsible, binocular - type cardboard 
viewer, with eight color slides of 
Thinlite curtain walls. Enclosed in an 
imprinted plastic packet, the whole 
unit costs $1.95. The slides, though 
not true stereo, give a feeling of depth 
when seen through the viewer. 
Response from _ prospects, sales 
force, and dealers was enthusiastic, 
reports the company. Kimble now 


plans to design packets devoted solely 
to curtain walls for specific buildings, 
such as schools, churches, and indus- 
trial structures. 


Payoff on a Profit Loss 


Makers of electric chairs aside, most 
manufacturers are delighted to sell 
the company product to employees 
for personal use. After all, they are 
a virtually pre-sold group. They know 
what goes into the product, they 
know how to use it and take care of 
Moreover, the loyalty that begins 
at home can yield rich dividends. No 
sales slogan praises a product more 
persuasively than the testimonial im- 
plied when employees buy it. 
Mindful of these advantages, The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, urges its workers to ask auto 
dealers for Firestone tires when they 
buy new cars. If, in spite of the em- 
ployee’s request, the autos come 
equipped with a competitor’s product, 
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Permanent Investment In 


Profitable Load-Moving 


Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes 


Shepard Niles JOB-MATED Cranes, with auxiliary hoists, 
are not merely handling devices, but versatile, highly 
engineered machine tools that contribute directly to 
increased production and profits. 


Even in our “standard” cranes, our use of Shepard Niles- 
designed and -built components results in your receiving 
a custom-built crane to meet your exact on-the-job con- 
ditions. Care like this in our plant means lower operating 
costs and increased efficiency in yours. 


For the full story on how Shepard Niles JOB-MATED 
QUALITY Cranes (from 250-ib. to 500-ton capacities) will 
cut costs in your operation, write and ask to have a 
Shepard Niles representative call at your convenience. 
And send for our descriptive bulletin. 


Member of Electric Overhead Crane Institute 


America’s Most Complete Line of Cranes and Hoists 


CHEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 
2972 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 








Firestone will swap new tires for 
“old,” provided they have less than 
100 miles use each. For removing the 
old tires and installing the new, em- 
ployees pay only $1 per tire service 
charge, shell out local sales taxes 
where necessary. 

Firestone stores, which then sell 
the competition’s product as a used 
tire, lose the profit on the new com- 
pany tire which replaced it. But the 
dollar-and-cents loss is considered 
negligible when weighed against em- 
ployee use of the Firestone product. 
The tire swaps are so popular, says 
Firestone, that it plans to continue 
the program indefinitely. 


| Challenge to Amateur Chefs 


The company cafeteria, that much 
maligned institution, forever criti- 
cized for lack of variety and imag- 
ination, may find its patrons can dish 
up a solution to its culinary problems. 
At Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, N.Y., the food 
service director, Richard Kosse, rea- 
soned that cook-outs and backyard 
barbecues had probably fathered a 
good number of amateur chefs among 
company employees. He issued a call 
for one or more recipes in three cate- 
gories: hot entrées, salad plates, and 
desserts. Each recipe had to yield 25 
portions, and to require only ingredi- 
ents available at reasonable prices. 
Some 70 first-class recipes were 
received (two-thirds submitted by 
men). Apart from a substantial num- 
ber of menu ideas and publicity for 
the cafeteria, food service people got 
a good idea of the dishes preferred. 
The finalists in each category got 
a paid morning off to cook up their 
dishes at home, and the winners re- 
ceived a Grumman plane model, a 
subscription to Gourmet magazine, 
and a plaque. The grand-prize dish 
was served at all five Grumman cafe- 
terias and in company food-vending 
machines. Its sponsor, in addition to 
the other prizes, won a company-paid 
dinner for two at Manhattan’s “21.” 
The recipe competition was so suc- 
cessful that Grumman plans to repeat 
it annually. Among its secondary ef- 
fects, it inspired formation of a com- 
pany Gourmet Club, which will prob- 
ably elevate employee taste and keep 
the cafeteria on its toes. Interest in 
the contest also led Grumman to 
compile a cookbook which will in- 
clude the prize-winning recipes. 
—J.J.F. 
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S Z = NOW ... in Ford’s new P-100 
i 0) , [) ® the price savings 
of a unit specifically designed for 6- to 9-foot bodies 
® the gas savings 
! of Ford’s proven Falcon Six or famous 223 Six 


ita 5 ie 


P-100. Available as chassis only; 96- and 102-in. 
wheelbase for bodies with 6- to 9-ft. load length. Cu- 
bic capacity up to 250 cu. ft. GVW 4000 to 5000 Ibs. 


Now...a full line of stop-go trucks to cut all local delivery costs 


Ze ae lightweight loads... . Ford’s P-100 Parcel Delivery! There's un- 

bs matched gas mileage with either of two proven engines: Ford's 

ae <) : famous 223 Six or the dependable 144 Falcon Six — both can 

save you hundreds of dollars in gas. There's extra strength at 

New Econoline Van. All-the-way new! Up to 57 key chassis points (example: up to 47% more clutch lining 
cu. ft. bigger than conventional panels; up to area than on competitive trucks) to cut upkeep costs to the 
$433* lower in price! core. And the new P-100 — just like its big-brother P-350, 400, 
500 and 600 models, permits installation of the exact body 

style you need at the lowest possible cost! Get all the facts of 

Ford’s Parcel series—at your Dealer's NOW! ron omsion, Sond Molor'Company 


*Based on comparison of latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices. 


av Here’s the ultimate in economy for stop-go delivery of bulky, 


New Falcon Sedan Delivery. Economy never 

had such style! 76 cu. ft. loadspace! Hundreds FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 

of doliars®* less than panels? YOUR FORD DEALER'S “CERTIFIED 
ECONOMY BOOK” PROVES IT FOR SURE! 





BUILDINGS UNPRECEDENTED 


Why such sweeping re-design? Because we envisioned 
unprecedented building with more “you” in them. More 
of your needs, your wants, your taste. 

As a result, you now buy the size building you need. 
No more! No less! You buy exactly the right type of build- 
ing. No compromises! And you get unprecedented 
appearance, too. 

Butler's new expanded line has twice the variety, twice 
the number of building sizes and types. There are over 
400 basic building designs, in many sizes. Six separate 
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by Butler of course 


structural systems. Seven different design loads. More 
wall systems than ever, a wide choice of dramatic color, 
handsome trim, beautiful styling. 

No other pre-engineered building system goes to such 
lengths to meet your wants. No other buildings are so 
completely factory fabricated. Naturally, this factory 
fabrication results in better, more durable, more efficient, 
more beautiful buildings. More value, too. So why settle 
for less when you can get all these qualities plus custom 
flexibility from the industry leader. 
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best dressed, pre-eENGineerea hu iulAinNGSs every 


Butler offers three complete wall systems. Finished 
inside. finished outside —in eight new colors. Even 
doors, windows and trim are design-integrated to 
give a perfectly finished look. 

An outstanding example is Butler’s new Modular 
Wall System: flat, simple, elegant four-foot panels 
with built-in doors and windows. This factory fab- 





ricated “sandwich” is insulated, too, as efficient as 
it is beautiful. Matching trim is a prime example of 
classic simplicity. 

For the full story on these unprecedented build- 
ings, phone your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Build- 
ings. Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Man sfacturing 





Track down more 
customers 


with 


American Credit Insurance 


While it covers your receivables during the period 
of risk, commercial credit insurance helps you 
track down new customers, too. With an ACI 
policy, you can confidently add more profitable 
accounts, se/l/ more to present accounts. 


Title passes to the purchaser the moment your 
product is shipped. From that point on, the sound- 


est protection for your accounts receivable . 

for all the working capital and profit your product 
represents ... is the new and broader coverage of 
American Credit Insurance. Today, as for 68 
years, an ACI policy is important to sales progress 
and good financial management. Call your insur- 


ance agent...or the local office 
12 i 
@ 
e y. 


of American Credit Insurance. 
S 


Crag Mere 
12 WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS ling Ut "al 


booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 50,300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


[Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI / A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT Ca “ANiey 


4) 
COMPANY, which has assets of over You Nefy 
two billion dollars. Lu sip 


te 





WITH a more than $32 billion invest- 
ment at stake, U.S. companies oper- 
ating abroad are keeping close tabs 
on Administration measures to cut 
so-called incentives to U.S. subsidi- 
aries overseas. 

There seems to be some agreement 
on Capitol Hill that such action is 
needed because: 

@ The flow of U.S. capital abroad is 
aggravating the balance-of-payments 
deficit 

@ Scores of concerns are “dodging” 
taxes by setting up holding companies 
in such tax havens as Switzerland, 
Panama, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and 
Liechtenstein 

@ Many U.S. companies are, in ef- 
fect, withholding tax payments by re- 
investing foreign subsidiary profits in 
other overseas operations. Under the 
present law, these earnings cannot be 
taxed until they are brought home. 

But there’s another point of view. 
Administration worries about capital 
outflow and tax advantages enjoyed 
by U.S. business abroad are un- 
called for, according to international 
management men. On balance, they 
Say, twice as much is being brought 
in from foreign earnings—roughly $1 
billion annually—than goes out in 
new investment money. This strength- 
ens our balance-of-payments position. 

As for tax havens, they are logical 
places to set up holding companies. 
By making it easy to deploy capital 
funds in growing markets in neighbor- 
ing countries, they actually help to 
ease the Government’s foreign aid 
burden. 

It’s true that foreign subsidiaries, 
unlike branch operations, can plough 
income back, paying no U.S. income 
tax. But by doing so, the parent com- 
pany broadens its foreign earnings 
base and builds up a reserve to beef 
up its income when times are lean at 
home. Even more important, these ex- 
patriate investments reduce the for- 
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International 
Markets 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY 


On the horizon: a cutback in inducements to set up sub- 


sudiarves overseas. 


The object: to increase Government tax revenues, slow capital 


outflow, ease the balance-of-payments problem. 


The effect: rt could kill the goose that lays the golden eggs, 


say international business men. 


eign aid load and help us to block 
Soviet infiltration in world trade chan- 
nels. 

One idea that has been advanced 
to stimulate U.S. enterprise overseas 
is to broaden the Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation Act, which now 
serves to stimulate U.S. company op- 
erations in Latin America by offering 
moderate tax relief (around 14 per 
cent) to activities meeting certain 
precise specifications. The new pro- 
posal would extend the application of 
the Act to American business opera- 
tions outside this hemisphere, at least 
in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. The object: to compensate for 
bigger risks by somewhat reducing tax 
liability. ) 

As for what Congress will actually 
do, the chances seem to be that IRS 
regulations will be revised to tax 
subsidiaries on earnings as generated. 
No change is likely on the current 
provision for lumping tax credits on 
tax payouts overseas (see DUN’S RE- 
VIEW, November, 1960, page 142). 
Also unaffected: The Western Hemi- 
sphere Trade Corporation Act, which 
in recent months cleared a legal tax 
hurdle. The Tax Court and the U.S. 
Court of Claims rejected Treasury's 
contention that the WHIC tax of 
21.9 per cent on the first $34,200 
of income, and approximately 38 per 


cent thereafter applied only to com- 
panies with sizable subsidiary invest- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere 
outside the borders of the United 
States. 

Also rejected by the Courts was the 
Treasury position that companies dis- 
qualify themselves for this tax relief if 
they pass title in the United States to 
goods sold to their WHTC subsidi- 
aries. 

Incidentally, if you have subsidiary 
investments in any areas overseas, be 
sure to look into the new Treasury 
rules for reporting the finances of 
your overseas operations. The regula- 
tions pertain to American corpora- 
tions abroad, whether they are under 
the control of American companies, 
function as subsidiaries, or operate as 
foreign companies controlled by for- 
eign subsidiaries. 


The gold trickle 


The gold outflow has:slowed to a 
trickle in recent weeks, as the result 
of a number of new developments. 

One of these was the Administra- 
tion’s firm announcement that there 
would be no devaluation of the dollar. 
Another is that foreign governments 
and central banks, instead of cashing 
in dollars for gold, are now buying 
short-term U.S. Government securi- 
ties. A third: the recent pledge by 
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a site 
worth 
seeing In 
NEW 
ORLEANS 


Harahan, Louisiana 


. 1350 acres of fully improved 
and unimproved industrial prop- 
erty located in the New Orleans 
switching district with easy 
access to all port facilities. 


LAKE PONCHARTRAIN 


| e° nea 


\e 7 1 ae “54 
‘ > we \ 


L 


.7 miles from downtown 
New Orleans 

. adjacent to main 
highways 

. zoned for heavy industry 

, paved streets and all 
utilities 

. for sale or lease 

. assistance of realtors 
and developers invited 


For full information, in confi- 
dence, phone or write J. S. Frost, 
Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment, 135 E.11th Place, Chicago 5. 
Telephone WAbash 2-4811. 


ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 


Main Line of Mid-America 





ten countries—Belgium, France, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Sweden, West Germany, and 
Peru—that they would keep their cur- 
rencies freely convertible for purposes 
of international trade and travel. This 
declaration was made to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and brought up 
to $10 billion its pool of gold and 
convertible currency reserves — now 
available to 68 member countries to 
stabilize their international money 
movements. This doesn’t mean that 
restrictions can’t be slapped on by 
any of the pledged countries at any 
time. But it does mean that the IMF 
(of which the United States is a mem- 
ber) will be consulted first, providing 
a breathing spell. In a broad sense, 


| this convertibility-fix implies that the 





dollar. 


ten countries are better off economi- 
cally—and it strengthens the Admin- 
istration’s hand in pressing for the 
elimination of more barriers to U:S. 
goods abroad. The result can be bet- 
ter sales for American exporters this 
year. 


No payoff on Soviet hunch 

Even the Soviets have gotten into 
the act. After a lag of some four 
months, when they wouldn't swap 
Soviet-produced gold for dollars and 
Sterling (their yearly gold sales range 
from $200 million to $400 million 


_and are needed to pay their interna- 


tional bills), Russia finally decided it 
was time to stop betting on a devalued 
They resumed selling gold in 
February. 

Interestingly enough, the Soviet 
“heavy ruble, labeled by its govern- 
ment as the world’s strongest curren- 
cy, 1s being roughly treated in the 
black markets behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It has been quoted as low as 
22.8 cents recently, in contrast to the 
official value of $1.11. 

Meanwhile, Russia has been having 
other economic problems at home. 
Premier Khrushchev recently warned 
his countrymen that their voracious 
appetite for all types of goods—espe- 
cially such staples as milk, butter, 
and meat—was stripping supplies to 
the danger point. The resulting in- 
lated prices, it seems, are spilling over 
to other products as well. 


Trends in Travel 


1960 was a banner year for the foot- 
American tourist..A record 1.7 
million Americans spent $2.5 billion 
abroad, according to estimates by the 
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Functional, modern wood 
office furniture 


Series offers 11 desks and tables — plus 
many other components — for combi- 
nations to meet every office need. Genuine 
Walnut exteriors in rich, soft brown 
finish; K-V full suspension and extension 
slides in all file drawers; satin brass pulls; 
adjustable glides. 
Write for catalog and dealer's name. 
“BUILT TRUE CLEAR THRU” 


HOOSIER DESK COMPANY 


Jasper, Indiana 





HIGHER EARNINGS 


t ninnietaieeael 
CURRENT 
ANNUAL 
RATE 


PAID FOUR TIMES A YEAR 


ALL ACCOUNTS INSURED TO 


ay) $10,000.00 


BY A PERMANENT AGENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


ASSETS OVER $175 MILLION 


Funds postmarked by the 10th 
of the month earn from the Ist. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


PASADENA 
308 EAST COLORADO BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Please open my account in the amount of 
(Check or M.0. enclosed) 





American Express Company. Jet air- 
liners carried a growing share of the 
foreign travel load: Jets in overseas 
services vaulted from 14 to 350 
between January 1959 and January 
1961, and the total is expected to hit 
560 this year. 

The proposed cutback (from $500 
to $100) in the amount of duty-free 
goods U.S. tourists can bring back 
from abroad may put a damper on 
the volume of dollars spent this sum- 
mer. Nevertheless, all predictions 
point to another big year. Another 
hope is that the “Visit America” cam- 
paign now being pushed abroad will 
help to ease the $1.2 billion deficit in 
our international travel account. 

Meanwhile the Air Transportation 
Association of America is pushing a 
drive to persuade the U.S. tourist and 
business man to ride on American 
carriers and ship their air cargo on 
American planes. Lower air cargo 
rates, expected to go into effect this 
month, would give a boost to this 
program. Back in February, members 
of the International Air Transporta- 
tion Association were at loggerheads 
over the lower rate structure proposed 
by U.S. carriers. The meeting broke 
up without any agreement. Now an 
“open rate” situation prevails. Despite 
objections from foreign-owned air- 
lines, some U.S. carriers expect to cut 
rates up to 75 per cent. Air-freighted 
general cargo on the New York to 
London run may be slashed as much 
as 66 per cent. A possible hitch: In 
practice, rates between countries are 
contingent on bilateral agreements— 
under the pressure of their own air- 
lines, some countries may balk. But 
since landing rights are reciprocal, 
chances are most nations will con- 
form to the lower schedules or seek 
a compromise. 

At the same time, the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines is vigor- 
ously pushing its own campaign to 
have more in- and out-bound cargo 
shipped in American bottoms. Rates, 
it points out, are competitive, sched- 
ules are dependable, and sales oppor- 
tunities are generated through traffic 
development programs. 


More Time to Pay 


In another policy turnabout on U:S.- 
inspired installment sales, British au- 
thorities have once again reluctantly 
released the brakes on hire-purchase 
Sales in the face of growing unem- 
ployment, especially in the automo- 
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PAPER 
PEACOCK 


Sweetest word 

in the office heard 
“that Ozalid paper's 
a colorful bird.”’ 


The peacock, they tell us, flaunts color to win attention. (From lady peacocks, 
we presume). You, too, can attract attention with color. But in a more busine 
like way. With Ozalid Sensitized Papers you can color-code any engineering or 
business system. Speed and simplify paperwork. Eliminate routing errors. Make 
sure important or top secret documents get 
instant action when needed. In engineering, 
for example, blueprints'’ no longer need 
be blue. Office systems—production control, 
order-invoicing, income tax returns—can be 
coded by function, status, time or destina- 
tion. Sales bulletins, charts, graphs, presen- 
tations can be brightened . made more 
effective by color. Want to simplify, error-proof your office system? Show your 


so much faster” tells you how. Send 


OZALID 


WE REPEAT 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


NERA TR WRN A AREER CRISES eSB AMR GR Seal ARR 
71 


colors! Our booklet Color says so much 
for it today. Ozalid, Dept.3ll,Johnson City, N.Y. 


+ 


Colored Papers speed communication, cut over- 





head. 12 eye-catching stocks for dry Ozalid and 





semi-dry Ozafax machines 
Remember: for best results from Ozalid Whiteprinters 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies...we repeat; 


use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies 





from this “idea book” 


Preside 
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‘*‘We would have spent three times 
more for other executive desks if we 
hadn’t first compared them with 
Shaw-Walker’s ‘Carlyle’. We found 
Carlyle to be the only desk that 
really provides practical help for a 
working executive.’ That’s how 
just one company used the 248- 
page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 

It pictures, describes and prices 
5000 items—Correct Seating chairs; 
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President Ellsworth, Surety 


Life, Salt Lake City 


Filing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Fireproof files; Filing sys- 
tems; Automation accessories and 
Desks in 139 styles and models. 
FREE to office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 45, MICHIGAN 








bile industry. Now, once again, pay- 
ments on cars, TV sets, and other 
household appliances can be stretched 
out over three, instead of two, years. 
And today anyone—even without a 
bank account—can buy checks for 7 
cents apiece to pay his bills anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, through the 
General Credit Transfer Service. 


New Card for the Continent 


France’s National Association of Ho- 
tels, in conjunction with the Interna- 
tional Hotel Association, has devised 
a new Universal Credit Card for the 
tourist. It should be honored by many 
Continental hotels and _ restaurants 
which have balked at the loss of 5 to 
10 per cent of their income on regular 
credit-card sales. 

In addition to the usual name and 
address of the holder, the new card 
carries the name of his bank as well. 
When a charge is made, the user signs 
a printed form, which is then depos- 
ited, like a check. The amount is im- 
mediately credited to the hotel or 
restaurant. The card-holder is not 
debited by his bank until the follow- 
ing month, so he gets his full credit 
period while the restaurateur gets his 





Basic tool of efficient 
truck management 


WAGNER®SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


©2000 


put a supervisor in the cab of each truck 


When you equip your trucks with Tachographs, you've put a supervisor in each cab 
on every trip for only a few cents a day per truck. For Tachographs graphically 
record every mile, every foot of a truck's run from start to finish . . . pinpoint all 
starts, stops, idling time and speeds on 12 or 24 hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 
31 day strip charts. This “silent supervision’’ helps keep your trucks rolling safely, 
economically ... pays off in greater fuel and tire savings, encourages good driving 
habits, helps cut unscheduled stops, lets you plan better routes, and lowers oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Wagner-Sangamo Tachographs are made in the 
U.S.A. Parts and service are readily available. For details, mail the coupon. 


Waaner Electric Corporation 


6439 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 


Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 


Name 

















Compony_.._ 

Address 

City & Stote__ 
We operate 
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cash-credit. The charge slip, which is 
treated like any check, is returned 
with the monthly bank statement. A 
separate bank account can be carried 
for this purpose. Card fee to the 
holder is $10. 


Foreign Stock Note 


For those interested in keeping track 
of the fast-moving European bourses, 
a new index has been devised based 
on stock quotations of the 100 largest 
companies operating in the EEC. This 
group makes up 62 per cent of the 
total value of all national shares on 
the exchanges of France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. The index (its base of 100 
year-end 1958) now stands at about 
170. Data are compiled by the Euro- 
syndicat Investment Research Bureau. 
The index is released every Thursday. 
This side of the Atlantic, some 150 
foreign stocks are currently being ac- 
tively traded on New York’s stock 
exchanges and over-the-counter. Des- 
ignated as ADR’s (American Depos- 
itory Receipts, representing shares 
held in trust by banks overseas), they 
represent the “big business” of Eng- 
land, Europe, Latin America, Can- 
ada, and Japan. END 
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‘marked 
(own 

for 
clearance 


... means for progress, too! 


SEABOARD’S expanding Piggyback 
operations are part of a continuing ef- 
fort to make every aspect of its freight 
service as attractive and serviceable to 
shippers as possible. 


Recently, we lowered track one to three 
feet, at eight Seaboard points, to effect 
greater overhead clearances for 
TOFC equipment. 


Another development has been door-to- 
door service using Seaboard’s own trail- 
ers, between the East and major points 
on Seaboard rails in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 


Whatever the shipment, however it 
moves on our line, it is given the alert, 
interested attention of railroaders who 
appreciate business routed “S.A.L.” 


AIR LINE 


RAILROAD“ 


othe M4 > 


THE ROUTE OF COURTEOUS SERVICE sr 
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lacks and figures 


FROM THE 





HIGHLIGHTS 


Despite adverse business conditions, Continental Motors Cor 
poration and consolidated subsidiaries, Gray Marine Motor 
Company and Wisconsin Motor Corporation, had net sales of 
$138,094,193 in the year ended October 31, 1960, only slightly 
below the 1959 sales of $139,946,152, and well above the level 
of each of the previous three years 


Reflecting intense competition in all markets and heavy de- 
velopment and start-up expenses on new models during the 
year, net income for the fiscal year 1960 amounted to $1,417,759, 
compared with $2,637,475 a year earlier 


Important reductions in costs are being effected through the 
installation of new, modern production machinery. Controls 
are being improved and accelerated with automated data- 
processing equipment for certain office procedures 


A cross-licensing agreement covering aircraft piston engines 
has been signed with Rolls-Royce Limited, of England. 


Substantial progress was made in research and development, 
and a number of new products are close to production sched- 
uling. These include the LDS-427 Hyper-cycle multi-fuel 
compression-ignition engine for 244-ton military trucks, and 
a new compact inboard marine engine with an outboard pro- 
pulsion assembly. 


Branch and distributor-dealer organizations were strengthened 
during 1960, especially in the growingly important West Coast 
market. Training programs for distributors and dealers were 
expanded. 


Foreign operations continued at a good level during the year. 


With a number of promising new models, expanded marketing 
activities and improved plant and equipment, Continental will 
push forward vigorously to increase its share of the market as 
general business begins to improve. Research and development 
projects currently under way will require substantial expendi- 
tures, but should lead to further growth in the years ahead. 






































STATISTICS 





Fiscal Years 
Ended Oct. 3] 


Engine output (horsepower 

Net sales 

Net earnings 

Net earnings per common share 
Dividends per share 

Current assets 

Current liabilities 

Net working capital 

Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
Long-term debt 

Property, plant, and equipment (net 
Stockholders equity 

Book value per common share 


1960 
10,743,003 


$138,094,193 


$1,417,759 
$0.43 

$0.60 
$56,700,008 
$22,912,690 
$33,787,318 
2.5 to | 
$1,640,000 
$16,140,139 
$49 374 586 
$14.96 


1959 


12,129.75. 


$139,946,152 
$2,637,475 
$0.80 

$0.60 
$59,657,338 
$25,005,195 
$34,652,143 
2.4 to | 
$2,000,000 
$16,392,626 
$49,936,827 
$15.13 


1958 
10,231 837 


$131,415,279 


$3,536,528 
$1.07 

$0.55 
$56,101,397 
$21,289,109 
$34,812,288 
2.6 to | 
$2,355,000 
$15,733,097 
$49,279,352 
$14.93 


1957 
10,549,655 
$135,610,890 
$3,583,301 
$1.09 
$0.35 
$64,454,365 
$30,598,007 
$33,856,358 
2.1 to | 
$2,480,000 
$16,223 841 
$47,557,824 
$14.4] 


1956 
10,783,043 
$125,116,269 
$1,604,924 
$0.49 
$0.25 
$59,262,735 
$28 304,638 
$30,958,097 
2.1 to | 
$2,760,000 
$16,547,581 
$45,129,523 
$13.68 
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ONE of the nation’s fastest-moving 
businesses—automatic vending, which 
has been growing four times as fast 
as industry in general—is currently 
in the throes of a major shakeout. 
Just as the automobile industry 
slimmed down from hundreds of 
mostly marginal producers to today’s 
handful of companies, the makers 
and operators of vending machines 
are now going through the wringer. 

The urge to merge and consolidate 
is apparently as irresistible as thirst 
on a warm spring day. Before the 
decade is over, chances are that to- 
day's 50-odd vending equipment 
makers will have thinned out to about 
ten. 

Says Lloyd Rudd, president of 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc., a Hatboro, Pa., 
manufacturer of coffee vending ma- 
chines that was started on two GI 
shoestrings at the end of World War 
il: “We realize that the shakeout is 
here, but we hope to end up as the 
American Motors of the industry.” 
Rudd-Melikian’s $8 million sales rank 


AN EXPERIMENTAL automatic drive-in in Kansas City, Mo. 


lures food shoppers, snack seekers. 
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Sales 


& Distribution 


Profits seem automatic in the vending industry, but a big 


shakeout 1s an the works. 


Company says ‘Goodbye’ to the annual sales convention, 


‘“‘Hello”’ to more effective selling. 


it No. 5 in the industry, right after 
Universal Match Company's National 
Vendors, Inc. The current big three: 
Vendo Corp., Hofmann _ Industries’ 
Apco-Continental Division, and Au- 
tomatic Canteen Company's Rowe 
Manufacturing Division. 

In this fast-moving industry, one 
key to any company’s future is how 
fast it can turn a new technological 
advance into a shiny new lure for the 
coin-in-hand consumer. Here, Rudd- 
Melikian is pushing hard. Credited 
with developing the first machine for 
fresh-brewing individual cups of cof- 
fee, Rudd now claims his company ts 
out ahead in the race to market a ma- 


chine that offers a ten-second, freshly 
cooked hot dinner, complete with 
choice of vegetables. The few ma- 
chines that offer hot plates today 
have to start cooking them an hour or 
two before the customer comes along 
to make his selectlon—and any un- 
bought meals are a total loss. 
Aiming to expand their markets, 
manufacturers are doing their best to 
cut the cost of their machines. To 
support an up-to-date coffee machine 
(price $1,700) now takes a captive 
group of 100 office or factory work- 
ers, each averaging a cup a day. Like 
other manufacturers, Rudd-Melikian 
hopes to put a $1,300 price tag on 





DOLLAR BILL CHANGER speeds up snack-buying at this 
Howard Johnson test installation. 
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BOSTITCH 
DESK 
STAPLERS 
AVAILABLE 
IN 
TASTEFUL 
COLORS 


~ | f 


OR A 
HEAVY 
WALLOP 


When you buy desk staplers, standardize 

on the ones that are colorful and last 

Bostitch desk staplers 

~in black, gray, beige and green. See them 
AT YOUR STATIONER’S 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


ee ee a 


almost forever 


STAPLERS AN D 


664 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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its machines next year, step up its 
total sales. 

Candy bar and cigarette machines 
in theatres, restaurants, bars, and 
transportation terminals—once the 
mainstay of the business—no longer 
bring in the biggest flow of coins. An 
estimated 60 per cent of vending’s 
total $2.3 billion volume now comes 
from in-plant feeding. And that’s 
just a beginning. Industry experts see 
a potential market for three times the 
present number of coffee machines, 
ten times as many sandwich dis- 
pensers. And the most promising 
growth area of all—hot platters—is 
practically untouched. 


Needed: financial muscle 

lo reach this new, fast-growing 
market, vending machine operators 
(the companies that install and serv- 
ice the machines) have found that 
something more than a good local 
reputation is needed. Technical 
changes in equipment are coming 
along faster than ever, and the latest 
thing in vending machines—soft- 
drink dispensers that drop ice into 
the cup, for example, or sandwich 
machines that offer many combina- 
tions of bread and fillings—is none 
too good for the demanding industrial 
customer. 

But this can spell trouble for the 
small operator, who is hard-pressed 
for capital to put into these complex, 
higher-cost units. To add to the little 
fellow’s plant managements 
generally prefer to deal with a large, 
established organization that can pro- 
vide the best in service and is free 
of the racketeering aura that has long 
clung to the coin-operated amuse- 
ment machine business. 

To meet these demands and to pro- 
ject an image of stability, the 5,000 
local operators (including 3,500 one- 
man outfits) have begun in recent 
months to combine and link up into 
national networks. Two new major 
national companies, made up of local 
and regional operators, have ap- 
peared. Automatic Retailers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, is made up of fourteen re- 
gional operators who joined to form a 
nationwide network. Just starting up 
is United Servomation Corporation, 
St. Louis, an amalgam of ten local 
operators. Other local operators are 
attempting to set up regional opera- 
tions. Under President Ralph Globus, 
Automatic Food Systems, Inc., of 
Baltimore 1s covering Philadelphia, 


Woes, 


Camden, N.J., and Allentown, Pa. 

While the operators’ ranks are 
thinning out, vending manufacturers 
are themselves in the grip of change. 
The big operators favor manufactur- 
ers who can offer a full line, and cur- 
rently only two of these—Rowe and 
Vendo—are prepared to fill the bill. 
Result: the others are scrambling to 
improve and broaden their lines. 

A few years ago Automatic Can- 
teen Company, which began as an 
operator, bought out the biggest 
vending machine maker, Rowe Man- 
ufacturing Company. Now it makes 
plastic throwaway dishes, provides 
catering services to plants not con- 
verted to machine feeding, produces 
a bill-changer, runs its own finance 
house for getting the machines into 
operators’ hands, and even provides 
background music to eat by. But at 
present Automatic Canteen is_ the 
only sizable company that rubs both 
sides of the coin—manufacturing and 
machine operation. 

Established vending companies 
aren't the only ones boosting their 
stake in this market. Other companies 
have found it a promising field for 
diversification. For instance, Hofmann 
Industries, Sinking Springs, Pa. ($7 
million sales) last year acquired Con- 
tinental Vending Machine Co. and 
Apco Inc. About the same time, U:S. 
Chemical Milling Co., Manhattan 
Beach, California ($6 million sales) 
bought out Dariomatic Co., a pro- 
ducer of milk vending machines. Li- 
onel Corp. is now producing a bill 
changer. 


In with a bang 


Universal Match Co., St. Louis, has 
plunged deeply into the market by 
acquiring National Rejectors Inc., top 
maker of coin testing devices, and Na- 
tional Vendors Inc., the leading pro- 
ducers of cigarette machines. 

In the past few months Vendo 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., the largest 
independent manufacturer, has 
opened a _ pilot installation (see 
photo) for around-the-clock vending 
of both snacks and groceries. To 
keep pace with turnpike traffic, the 
Howard Johnson chain is testing an 
automatic installation (complete with 
bill changer) near Elizabeth, N.J. Al- 
most all major appliance makers 
have come up with coin-operated 
dry-cleaning machines. And the Pol- 
icy-Matic Corporation of America, 
Atianta, Ga. plans to install travel 
insurance vending machines in rail 
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PRODUCTION. UP 90% 


a 


Pabco Floor Covering, at Emeryville, California, 
found savings like this in its shipping room through 
the use of Bostitch stapling methods. For instance, 
linoleum rugs were formerly shipped in _ tubes 
closed by burlap and tape. A switch to a Bostitch 
machine enabled the end-protecting discs to be 
stapled on the tubes. This move alone increased 
production over 90% while cutting costs in 


...AFTER PABCO CHANGED TO BOSTITCH IN THE SHIPPING ROOM 


half. Similar efficiencies were gained throughout 
the shipping room with Bostitch stapling equipment. 


Your Bostitch Economy Man—one of 350 in 
123 U. S. and Canadian cities—may be able to 
point out similar opportunities for savings in your 
own shipping department with your own personnel. 
He's listed under “‘Bostitch”’ in your phone book. 
Call him soon. No obligation, of course. 


Tacking of end-protecting 
discs on floor covering 
tubes. Machine fastens 
caps to tubes with eight 
staples, driven in two op- 
erations, four staples at 
a time to raise efficiency. 


Box bottoming with a 
Bostitch stitcher speeds 
carton forming in Pabco’s 
shipping department. 
Bostitch furnishes stapling 
machines for every ship- 
ping room need 


This Bostitch bottom sta- 
plier cuts stapling time in 
half in bottoming shipping 
containers. This typifies 
some of the savings that 
can be made with Bostitch 
stapling equipment. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


ee ae a a AN D a a a 


664 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Isiand 
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ONE-STOP 
FREE 
“SHOPPING 


CENTER” 
FOR PLANT 
SITES IN 


7 STATES 


in 2350 communities 
within the heart of 
industrial America: 


INDIANA MICHIGAN OHIO 
KENTUCKY WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA - TENNESSEE 


American Electric's ‘‘shopping 
center’’ furnishes up-to-the- 
minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 

This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 


For more information or free 
brochures, ““‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources’ and “Plant Lo- 
cation,’’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L.. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. Q-04, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


TE ge 
¢  ~ L) s 
ad 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SYSTEM 


An Investor-Owned Public Utility 
2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 





and bus terminals, gas stations, ho- 
tels, motels and other spots so as to 
offer land travellers the same sort of 
protection now available to those who 
go by air. These and other develop- 
ments are behind the industry's pre- 
diction of $4 billion sales in 1965. 


Unconventional Approach 


Business men’s need to stretch the 
sales-expense dollar is stirring man- 
agement to search out new ways to 
boost marketing efficiency. Along 
with cutting their costs, many execu- 
tives are even more concerned with 
boosting the effectiveness of their 
marketing efforts to keep pace with 
plant productivity. 

Among the sales functions now 
under the corporate microscope is the 
time-honored annual sales conven- 
tion. For instance, the Crawford 
Door Company of Detroit, Mich., a 
$6 million (sales) manufacturer, re- 
cently scrapped its annual conven- 
tion for 165 distributors, set up 
twelve smalier regional confabs in- 
stead. Here's why: 

One out of every four distributors 
had usually failed to show up at the 
national convention. Those who came 
often went away fired with new ideas, 
but somehow they didn't seem to 
have either the time or the ability to 
communicate their thoughts to their 
staffs on returning home. 


Down to grass roots 

Since a team of five from manage- 
ment and sales now goes to each of 
twelve regions, lower-level personnel 
from the distributor companies are 
able to attend. Total attendance has 
soared to nearly 600, and the sales 
story now filters down to where it 
can do the most good. 

Says Warren G. Messer, Craw- 
ford Door’s general manager: 
“When we had one big get-together, 
participation seemed to be limited 
to a relatively small number of ar- 
ticulate, extraverted distributors. The 
others took a back seat. But now, in 
their own region, among their own 
people, more of them get into the act.” 

The company admits that many 
distributors were only mildly interest- 
ed in large portions of the convention 
programs. But now they have a com- 
mon denominator, since the problems 
tend to be somewhat similar in each 
region. The company credits the new 
approach with a substantial sales in- 
in the Northwest. —T.K. 


Sales 
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MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


How to Make and Use 


Charts— Effectively 
A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practice of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the how of each 

step of the graphic method. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ- 

For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the National Industrial 
Conference Board 
256 pages 614 x 914, $5. 

A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 

It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts ... howto use them. . . how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem. 

Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


TURN SCRAP HANDLING 
INTO 
A PROFIT! 


Segregated scrap brings higher 
prices. Add the convenience of 
easier collection and handling, 
and in most cases you can con- 
vert scrap handling from a loss 
into a profit. Hundreds of in- 
dustries now use Roura Hop- 
pers to collect scrap metal. 
They’re placed alongside ma- 
chines or in strategic locations. 
When full, a lift truck operator 
picks up loaded hopper— 
transports it—releases latch. 
Hopper automatically dumps 
itself, rights itself, locks itself. 
Eight sizes, 44 to 4 yards ca- 
pacity. Madie of 3%" steel plate, 
also stainless or galvanized. 
Standard models from stock. 


RIGHTS ITSELF 


faa 


LOCKS ITSELF 


12 €> E52 A 
---— Se/f Dumping 
HOPPER 


WANT MORE DETAILS? Just clip this 

coupon to your letterhead and mail to 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 

1404 Woodlond Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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L000 Dictures in all - the fronts and backs of 500 index cards! 


Ma 





Only 1 minute’s work for the new 


Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer! 


At best a rapid typist might copy the 
data on one index card in a minute... 
if the facts or figures were few and far 
between. 

Because Recordak microfilming is so 
much faster—and never makes a copying 
mistake—it’s used by thousands of firms 
(in more than 100 different types of busi- 
ness) on such everyday jobs as keep- 
ing a record of incoming checks, getting 
the bills out, speeding data from 
branches to Home Office. 

Film costs—including processing—are 
surprisingly low: Imagine being able to 
record up to 60 checks or index cards— 
or up to 20 letters—for just one cent.* 

The RecorpAk RELIANT 500 (illus- 


trated) not only photographs your rec- 


ords at fastest speed and lowest cost, it 
also indexes your film so that you can 
view any item in seconds in a RECORDAK 
Film Reader. 

Free offer. Tell us your type of busi- 
ness. We'll show you how firms like 
yours are saving now with Recordak 
microfilming. No 
obligation whatsoever. 


*Recordak Microfilm is available with or 
without processing charges included. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
e ([] Have local Recordak System Man phone. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


[] Send free booklet. 








originator of modern microfilming 
— now in its 33rd year 








IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 














NOW RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 











REA EAPR 


New name...new methods and equipment 





> 2. 0 om ; . SPECIAL NEW LOW RATES ON THESE 
...new low rates...new spirit ' That’s REA AND MANY OTHER COMMODITIES: 
Express—the national and world-wide 
truck-plane-ship-train service of Railway 
Express. It’s the simplest way to ship: 
with just one carrier—R E A—all the way! 


Farm implements and parts 
Rugs and carpets 

Books and printed matter \LWw 
Shoes and other footwear aP Ap 
Wearing apparel 4 EXPRESS 4 
Automobile, truck and trailer parts : , 
. . . . . Piece yoods 
Ship anything, anywhere, any time via the 

R E A domestic and overseas network. 


You ship many commodities at rates com- 


Curtains and draperies 

Sheets. towels. tablecloths 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Hand tools 

Machinery and machine parts 





j 


parable to—often lower than—parcel post 


and so-called ‘“‘low-cost”’ carriers. This is only a partial list applying between all RAIL - AIR -SEA- HIGHWAY 


points. Call your local RE A office if your com- 


No other organization can match R E A RSEEEay SS ROS TREES Cee. EF Os Oem ee tee 


compiete rate story it will show you big savings. 
. ; e = ’ 
world’s most complete shipping service! 
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Personal Memo 


looking for something new in busi- 
ness entertaining? Try the executive 
breakfast. An old White House cus- 
tom that has long been popular with 
small groups of business leaders, it is 
now spreading throughout the coun- 
try. And the guest lists at good-will, 
executive, and press conference 
breakfasts are growing. In some 
cases, the numbers who gather to 
down their orange juice together run 
into the hundreds. 

Main attraction of the breakfast 
party in an era of narrowing profit 
margins, is, of course, cost. At New 
York’s Statler-Hilton Hotel, the price 
of the average large business break- 
fast runs to only $3.50 a plate, as op- 
posed to $6 per head at a cocktail 
party, up to $12 per plate for a 
luncheon with cocktails. In addition 
to simple bacon-and-egg meals, 
served at table, the Statler-Hilton 
also books a lot of breakfast buffets, 
where the tables are laden with 
melon, creamed finnan haddie, kip- 
pered herring, sausage, eggs, ham, 
hot breads, coffee, and tea. 


Sunny side up 


The novelty appeal of the menus is 
boosting the breakfast’s popularity at 
the moment. Even in the largest cit- 
ies, the similarity of business lunch- 
eons and dinners has jaded the execu- 
tive palate. The Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, where the banquet de- 
partment alone sometimes feeds 
6,000 early risers at a time, offers a 
champagne breakfast to cheer the 
spirit. Eggs benedict and truffles or 
lamb chops-and-steak grill come with 
the champagne. 

And, for breakfasts, don’t forget 
the regional specialties, which can 
range all the way from country sau- 
sage and pancakes to brook trout, 
creamed chicken livers, or—for the 
acclimated — Texas’s chicken-fried 
steak. Brennan’s, in New Orleans’ 
French Quarter, a restaurant special- 


ADP?! 


\{ Business parties on a budget 


\} The corporate country house 


\ Executive secretary rewards 


izing exclusively in breakfasts, has an 
18-inch, four-page menu, boasts that 
it can cook an omelet in 10,000 dif- 
ferent ways. 

Serving throughout the day, Bren- 
nan’s also features “eye-openers,” 
but for the company that plays host, 
the chance to cut its liquor bill is an- 
other point in favor of the breakfast 
party. Without liquor, the free-load- 
ers who turn out in droves for com- 
pany cocktail parties and luncheons 
have much less chance to partake in 
the dewy hours of the morning. 

On the other hand, some members 
of the press complain when assigned 
to cover breakfast press conferences. 
Reporters on morning newspapers, 
whose hours run into the evening, 
don't like to start their day so early. 


Fellowship falters 


Some companies get around this 
objection by giving a “coffee break” 
at 10 or 10:30. This is cheaper, since 
hot breads, Danish pastry, and coffee 
are all that’s expected. Unfortunately, 
the price tag shows—and if the party 
is a large one, the perils of navigating 
in a crowded room with a cup of 
hot liquid in hand may diminish the 
sense of fellowship aroused in the 
guests. But for smaller groups, if 
there’s room to sit comfortably, it’s 
another story—especially if the sur- 
roundings are such pleasant ones as a 
private club, the executive dining 
room, or the president’s home. 

For company executives and su- 
pervisors, moreover, the breakfast 
scheduled from 8:30 to 9:30 starts 
the day on a businesslike note. A 
policy change that’s announced out- 
side the office has a ring of import- 
ance that the internal conference 
lacks, and by informing the staff at 
breakfast, you don’t have to fight the 
somnolence induced by a _ lavish 
lunch preceded by cocktails. The 
speeches are kept to a minimum, and 
once they're briefed and breakfasted, 


staff members return to pass the 
word to their departments, with a 
minimum of time lost from the cor- 
porate day. 


A shooting box in Scotland was the 
vogue a few years back for executives 
who wanted an unusual vacation 
hideaway. Not for pleasure alone, but 
as a boon to company officers who 
make frequent business trips to the 
British Isles, is the country house 
close to London. And for the cor- 
poration that is looking for a way to 
cut expense account costs without 
seeming niggardly, there’s a decided 
fiscal advantage to these homes. 

Even though real estate prices are 
rising, suburban and exurban prop- 
erty in Britain is about half what it 
is around U.S. metropolitan centers. 
The big estates in the rolling hills, on 
the other hand, bring close to three 
times U.S. prices, since Britons are 
willing to pay high for the privilege 
of hunting and fishing on their own 
land. 

Typical recent offering, within 
driving distance of the City, was an 
Elizabethan-style manor house on 
five landscaped acres. The asking 
price was £15,500 (roughly $40,- 
000) though comparable property 
goes up to £35,000. 

An investment that may well ap- 
preciate in value over the years, the 
average country house also offers five 
or more master bedrooms, staff quar- 
ters, at least four acres of park. In 
addition to being an impressive home 
at which British and Continental cus- 
tomers can be entertained, it is usual- 
ly designed to allow several people of 
varying habits and tastes to live com- 
fortably under the same roof. 

Central heating, efficient plumbing, 
and modern kitchens are no longer 
rarities in the U.K. Neither, for that 
matter, are tennis and squash courts, 
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WHEN WORDS 
FAILED US... 


had 


prospec tive 


difficulty 


CLUS- 


Recently we 
CONVINCING a 
tomer our hand pallet truck was 
worth the slightly higher price 
we ask. (It is. 

Despite an impressive array 
of facts on the trucks superior 
performance, the prospect re- 
When 


Ou representative 


mained unconvinced 
words failed 
prevailed upon him to at least 
visit a nearby warehouse where 
one of the trucks was in use. The 
prospect agreed and the two set 
off for an unscheduled demon- 
stration. 

At the warehouse, the super- 
intendent pointed out that sev- 
eral different makes of hand 
trucks but added: 


“Let me show vou something. 


were used 
Flipping the intercom, he called: 
“Bring me a hand pallet truck, 
loe.” 

In a matter of minutes, Joe ar- 
with a Raymond truck 
in tow. “Why. this 
truck? our prospect inquired. 

“I like it best,” replied Joe. 
“It pulls easier and it always 


rived > we @ 
particular 


works. The others aren't as good 
as this one.” 

Our representative got the or- 
der, we re pleased to report. And 
we learned a valuable lesson: 


The 
our hand pallet truck has is the 


most eftective spokesman 
workman who uses it. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that it 
1S the world's most popular pal- 
let truck. 

If voud like to 
about this truck, drop us a note 
letterhead. Well be 
happy to send vou our latest Bul- 
letin. No obligation, naturally. 


learn more 


on your 


RAYMOND 


Originator and World's Largest 
Builder of Narrow Aisle Trucks 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
4634 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 
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multiple-car garages. and guest cot- 
tages. The farther one gets into the 
countryside, of course, the more one 
can expect in the way of outdoor ac- 
coutrements—but then the additional 
expense of an executive flat in town 
looms large. 

The flat without a country house 
on the side is always a possibility for 


companies with less ambitious ideas 


of an executive home away from 
home. About £14,000 is the asking 
price for a 55-year lease on a typical- 
ly well-located, well-appointed Lon- 
don apartment, with three master 
bedrooms, two reception rooms, and 
“Hollywood” baths. 

If you want to buy one, look for 
country homes in the good solid Eng- 
lish magazines. Country Life, tor ex- 
ample, carries page after page of 
agents’ advertisements, with pictures. 

Previews, Inc., which lists houses 
all over the world, maintains a Lon- 
don office at 10 Park Place, St. 
James, London, SW. | (and, for the 
Common Market-minded, a_ Paris 
office at 52, Avenue Champs Elysee ). 

Both the American Embassy in 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, and 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, 75 Brook Street, W. 1, 
can recommend reliable British estate 
agents and topflight agencies for do- 


mestics. 
e& » ® 


How do you reward the girl in the 
office who worked late to get out a 
vital report? As trite as it sounds, 
there's one good way. “It’s a sincere 
thank you,” say the secretaries, and 
“You'd be surprised at how often we 
don’t get it.” | 

Not that she will turn up her nose 
if there’s a small bonus included in 
her next paycheck. This, says the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, 1s one 
of the most appreciated ways of say- 
ing thanks. The right amount? $50 
if the job is a really major one, 1n- 
volving several days of pressure to 
meet a deadline, as well as weekend 
and evening work. For lesser projects, 
Straight pay, time-and-a-half, or a 
cumulative year-end bonus does nice- 
ly. 

Time off is another favorite of 
those competent secretaries who are 
so used to being there always—par- 
ticularly if they can choose their days 
or save them to pad out vacations. 

When a big workload looms, one 
large Wall Street law firm takes rooms 











HOW TO USE ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES EFFECTIVELY! 


Here it is, and yours for the asking! A com- 
plete review of how, where and when to 
use advertising specialties to increase your 
a book 


. .and it’s yours free with no 


business. Never before has such 
been offered . 
obligation. Covers such points as how to get 
increase business 


new customers, how to 


from old ones, how to reactivate inactive 
accounts, public relations building, budget- 
ing, case history, etc. If you questioned the 
value of your present advertising, don’t miss 
this opportunity to obtain this valuable book 


free! Write today on your business letterhead. 


HERITAGE-::° 


303 HERITAGE BLDG. DEPT, 224 FORT WORTH, TEX. 


You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 

Spotlighted by Color 

Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves Money, 

Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate — Type or 

Cards, Snap in Grooves 
sy Ideal for Production, 

Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metol. Compact 

Over 500,000 in use. 


Complete price $4950 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-200 


| FREE | Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 


Write on 
Traffic, Inventory, 


ond Attractive. 


including cards 
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in one of New York’s best ho‘els for 
its suburban secretaries, pays for 
their breakfasts and dinners, hires a 
taxi to bring them to and from the 
office. 

Canadian executives seem to have 
a good press among secretaries. One 
girl reports her nicest “bonus” was a 


rare plant from a Canadian who, ma Pd 
while dictating letters on a visit to the re 


home office, had discovered horticul- ” help you come oy; , “o As you may know, BUDG- 
ture was her hobby. And the Cana- Tight ETRY is the practice of 
dian girl who won a trip to the U.S. wisely correlating spending to a budget 
last year in Remington Rand's inter- | ed limit. Often times this is quite a trick. 
national secretaries’ contest left a - - 2 ; r How to get price without sacrificing 
glowing image of her boss: For a few ee 2h quality is the problem. 
days after a round of heavy-pressure | Tt — | H-O-N shipments, month after month, 
work, he suggests that she get the | P| a | demonstrate that business is outfitting 
important jobs out of the way, leave eee ee | ee” a ofices with the dependable quality and 
with a light heart as soon as they're Ula | N good appearance of H-O-N furniture 
done. : ‘ and equipment. The reason, we believe, 
After a trip abroad, the executive | } is that H-O-N is compatible with the 
who brings back a souvenir for a trend in today’s purchasing practices. 
hard-working secretary gets high rat- eal ie ar coe WOW tenet If you are interested in happily solv- 
ing. French perfume is an easy out, Desk Line for general office use. In ing your budget problems in office out- 
but more distinctive presents. chosen several cases this has resulted in savings fitting, let H-O-N show you how. Write 
with an eye for the girl’s own inter- as high as 30% — with no sacrifice in to us for literature and prices or see 
= . ; performance or appearance. 
ests, are preferred. Anything to wear your dealer. 
is always risky, though if you’ve noted 
the width of the hand that types your -j]-C-RJ THE H-O-N CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA 
memos, a pair of good leather gloves OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
is a safe gift. Top choice—because 





it's “pretty” and likely to show its 
foreign origin at a glance: a vase. 
From the high-priced executive secre- 
tary who has been with the firm for 
years to the newest typist in the pool, 
the best reward is always “some rec- Y 
ognition that you’re a human being.” 


Worth noting: For a quick lunch at 
your desk, Mead Johnson & Com- 
pany suggests Nutrament—a one-can 
liquid meal that offers its proteins, 
carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals, and 
400 calories flavored with either va- 
nilla or chocolate (price: under 50 
cents). ... For a spot of waist-slim- 
ming, in the privacy of your office, try etait e 
Picas, the new exerciser that looks MAGLINER MOBILE LOADING RAMPS go where you go... provide 
like en Ski om apa at the base. a loading dock where you need it, when you need it! Magnesium-light con- 
. . . [Two travelers’ aids come fro ) : eee 
. . pe n ee irc Zia struction for easy one man handling—anytime, anyplace. The result: easier 
Byrd Plastics, 12th and Byrd Drive, re . 
as Phe work, happier men . . . /ower cost loading! If you loaa or unload trucks or 
Erie, Pa.—a pocket guide that com- oF ogee sx 
railcars from ground level, you'll want a copy of Magline’s Bulletin—*Everyday 


putes from i cent to $300 in ex- > i 
change values of U.S. monev and Ground-Level Loading Problems and How to Solve Them. 


fifteen foreign currencies, and from emit =” 
each foreign currency to the other; So  —_ BG Write Today for Bulletin DB-211 
and a pocket language translator giv- ia )8=—C “4 | | 

ing 145 practical phrases in German, Magline Inc., 

French, Italian, Spanish, or Swedish, |) a P. O. Box 154, 
complete with pronunciation and the : = ee Pinconning, Michigan 
English equivalent. —P.H.D. — 
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THE NEWEST BOAT HULLS are made with glass fibers that 
have been drawn through tiny holes in a white-hot platinum 
furnace. Only a platinum metal could resist the effects of the 
2400-degree F temperatures. The platinum furnace forms 
about 800 million miles of fiber in its life span. 
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WONDER DRUGS are made with the shale of palladium—one 
of the precious platinum metals used as catalysts in manu- 
facturing many pharmaceuticals. The palladium is recovered 
after each chemical process, is used again and again to reduce 
the cost of production. 


SATELLITES ARE CONTROLLED by computers and guidance 
devices which often have electrical printed circuits plated 
with rhodium—one of the platinum metals—to obtain a hard, 
tarnish-free surface. The rhodium helps insure long, trouble- 
free life for the equipment. 


e 
HIGH QUALITY LENS GLASS for eye glasses, fine cameras 
and microscopes is made in a platinum-lined furnace oper- 
ating at 2700-degrees F. The platinum lining keeps the, glass 
free of contamination to insure uniform, high optical quality 
in the glass. 


Inco platinum metals aid design 
and manufacture of new wonders 


By using platinum metals in pro- they have such 


duction processes, industry is 
producing new, better, lower-cost 


products. the 
| man 

— . . . «il react 
Antibiot , CVevVIASS ie! , tne glass 
fibers in: | these and 
with 


eeneeee metals the 


many other products are made 
the help of precious plat 
from Inco. 

Industry has f latinum 
and other metal platinum 
group—like palladium and rhodium— 


are Important cost-savers because 


INCO 
Geers? 
PLATINUM 
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They withstand extreme heat 
affect and are not 
other materials, resist wear.and have 
unique property 
ions withou 
in the process themselves, 

One reason for 
usefulness of the 


affected bv 


platinum metals is 
platinum metal! 


based on years of research and devel- 
opment which Inco makes available 
to industry. 

If you would like more information 
on the platinum metals and their uses, 
write for a free copy of “The Plati- 
num Metals’. Send your name and 
address to Department I-31, Platinum 
Metals Division, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 
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IN NO TIME at all, industry is going 
to be hobbled by another severe 
shortage of engineers—and it 1s doing 
little to cut the inevitable effects. 

Few business men, in fact, are even 
aware of the fast-approaching crisis. 
“Industry appears to be pretty un- 
intelligent about it,” says Dr. Howard 
Meyerhoff, executive secretary of the 
Scientific Manpower Commission. He 
is backed up by another expert, Dr. 
Sydney B. Ingram, chairman of the 
Engineering Manpower Commission. 

All companies won't be hit equally 
hard by the shortage. ““We’re not hav- 
ing any trouble hiring all the engi- 
neers we need, and we don't expect 
any problems in the future,” says the 
Martin Company's Albert C. Hall, 
vice-president for engineering. Hall 
concedes that his company’s glamor- 
ous products—missiles and satellites 

are the explanation. Less fortunate 
are manufacturers of such products 
as cranes, trains, and kitchen sinks. 

[he reason for the approaching 
dearth of qualified engineers is ob- 
vious when you glance at the table 
(right). The percentage of freshmen 
entering engineering colleges has 
dropped sharply in the past three 
years. Even if a business recov- 
ery should spark a miraculous re- 
versal of the trend this September, 
the upturn in enrollments ‘wouldn't 
have much effect for four or five years 

-the time it takes a student to grad- 
uate from engineering school with a 
bachelor’s or master’s degree. 

In the meanwhile, the inexorable 
progress of technology—and the sci- 
entific prowess of the Russians—are 
creating new and more complicated 
jobs for engineers. 

[he recession and the slack it pro- 
duced in the engineering market 
are behind industry's current short- 
sightedness. Yet the fact that there 
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Inside Industry 


Remember the engineering shortage of the mid-1950’s? 


There's another in the making. 


There's little industry can do to prevent it 


but there are 


ways to blunt its impact on your company. 


are plenty of engineers for hire at 
the moment doesn't conceal the ob- 
vious clues to a new shortage which 
could easily rival the musical-chairs 
scramble of the mid-1950’s. 


The warning signs 


@ Right now, industry is having a 
hard time filling jobs in many techni- 
cal specialties. Says President Leo A. 
Weiss, of Avien, Inc.: “We are having 
no trouble at all hiring warm bodies. 
But we're moving heaven and earth 
to find that rare talent we need so 
desperately.” 

@ Recession or not, salaries offered 
new engineers in shrunken graduating 
classes are still climbing, though not 
so fast as in recent years. 

Genesis of the current calm-before- 
the-storm goes back to 1957. In the 
midst of a flood of ballyhoo about 
the Great Engineering Shortage, the 
Government suddenly cancelled bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of defense con- 
tracts. In turn, the defense contractors 
laid off tens of thousands of engi- 





The Shape of 
Future Shortage 


Percentage of 

Total engineering engineering 
studentsinfresh- students among 
man classes all freshmen 


34,300 6.6% 
39,600 8.4 
51,600 9.6 
60,500 10.6 
65,500 10.2 
72,800 10.8 
77,700 10.7 
78,800 10.8 
70,000 9.0 
67,700 8.2 


Year 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 





67,6006 7.3 


1961 70,000 estimate 7.1 








neers. Nearly all were rapidly rehired, 
particularly after Sputnik, but the 
newspapers naturally gave “the end 
of the engineering shortage” a big 
play. 

Non-defense industry wasn't any 
more far-sighted. To keep up earn- 
ings during the 1957-’58 recession, 
many companies laid off engineers 
and technical people. In the oil indus- 
try, for example, Gulf led the parade 
by suddenly firing 60 field exploratory 
engineers in one region alone. The 
industry still hasn't got over its bad 
among technical men for this 
hasty heave-ho. They claim that Gulf 
could have followed the example of 
Standard Oil of California and found 
related technical jobs. 

Feedback of these widely pub- 
licized mass firings on engineering 
enrollments was immediate. After 
climbing steadily throughout the dec- 
ade, engineering freshman enrollment 
suddenly reversed field. “Industry will 
pay the piper in sharply reduced 
numbers of engineering graduates in 
1961, “62, and °63,” says Carl Frey, 
executive secretary of the Engineering 
Manpower Commission. 

Another by-product of the 
firings: a swelling of the ranks of what 
one chief engineer calls “the chronic 
malcontents — those temperamental 
engineers, or one-time C-minus stu- 
dents, who are constantly writing let- 
ters to technical journals complaining 
that there is a surplus of engineers— 
because nobody wants to pay $15,000 
a year for their dated talents.” 

There's little that industry can do 
as a whole to cut down on the short- 
age that’s due within the next three 
or four years. But there's plenty of 
action possible for the company that 
wants to keep the enrollment slump 
from stretching on indefinitely. 

Both Meyerhoff and Ingram urge 
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PENDAFLEX 


High office costs had him nervous as 
a cat. Pounced on every little delay; 
fought inefficiency tooth and nail. 
Pendaflex hanging, sliding file 
folders changed all that. Oxford 
Pendaflex folders ride on metal rails 





.. +. operate with a machine-like efh- 
ciency that puts ofhice costs on the 
skids. Exclusive “keyboard” selection 
makes misfiling practically impossible, 
eliminates lost correspondence. And 
fast 
finger-tip control on all file drawers. 


fling is easy when you have 

The boss is calm now: a real cool 
cat. Oxford Pendaflex is his pet. Why 
don't vou get all the facts—plus a 
FREE File Analysis Sheet and com- 
plete Oxford Catalog. The coupon 


is helow. 
Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City " Ve i Yor 
in Toronto, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 


Ce Oxford 


FIRST NAME 
IN FILING 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC 
2-4 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please full on | 
Pendaflex “filing machines” 


! free 
"File Analysis Sheet’ an 160 page Oxford 
Catalog of Filing Systems and Supplies. | 


information 
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more attention to motivating high- 
school students to enter engineering. 
As Meyerhoff puts it: “There are 
scores of companies donating scholar- 
ships to engineering schools—but 
they only affect kids who’ve already 
made up their minds to go into engi- 
neering. Hardly any manufacturers do 
anything where it really counts—at 
the high-school level.” 

Martin, one of the few companies 
out to interest high-school students, 
recently had engineers at its Denver 
Division conducting a sixteen-session, 
eight-week evening course for local 
high school and elementary school 
teachers on special space age techni- 
cal problems. 

Today, engineering’s shrinking 
prestige when compared to “science,” 
the new glamour profession, is an- 
other sore point. Industry, urges 
Ingram, should raise engineering’s 
Status. “Company presidents blow up 
every advance into a ‘scientific break- 
through.’ Yet nearly all these innova- 
tions are really high-class engineering, 
and that’s what they should be called.” 


A call for realism 

With all the drum-beating for “‘sci- 
ence,” a lot of youngsters who might 
have gone into engineering take up 
science courses in liberal arts colleges. 
Ingram contends that unless they are 
prepared to go straight on to the doc- 
torate—which only a few actually 
achieve—they will never go so far in 
the scientific community as they could 
in engineering with only a B.S. or M.S. 

A surplus of self-styled “engineers” 
is another reason why the title carries 
less weight with the public. In pungent 
terms, one chief engineer describes 
the situation: “Professionally-trained 
engineers don't have any copyright on 
the name. Anybody can call himself 
an engineer these days and get away 
with it. The guy who repairs septic 
tanks 1s a ‘sanitation engineer.’ The 
foreman of a moving van crew is a 
‘transportation engineer.’ The design- 
ers who lay out offices are now ‘space 
engineers. And then there are all 
those locomotive drivers and boiler 
stokers who call themselves ‘engi- 
neers.” 

How can industry gird for the com- 
ing shortage”? First, to beat off person- 
nel pirates, the company that wants 
to hang on to its engineering staff will 
have to take precautions. “Salaries 
must be competitive,” says Avien’s 
Weiss. “I don’t believe all these sur- 
veys that report money takes second 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 205 
65 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 56 

28 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 52 

28'/2 cents per share. 
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The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1961 to stock- 
holders of record April 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, April 29. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


March 16, 1961 











Your postmaster 
suggests: 


For faster and more efficient 
postal service, learn the 
‘““ABC’s” of good mailing 
habits. 


Postal delivery zone 
number helps speed 
your mail. 


Certain to include your 
return address on all 
letters and packages. 


That the delivery ad- 
dress is correct and 
complete. 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY— 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 











place to ‘challenging work,’ etc. That 
may be- what the engineers tell the 
interviewers, but that’s not how they 
act. You have to meet or beat your 
competitor’s offer.” 

“Autonomy” is what engineers look 
for, thinks Van M. Evans of Deutsch 
& Shea, Inc. “You have to give them 
a certain amount of freedom, respon- 
sibility, and professional status, or 
they'll go somewhere else to get 
them.” 

Relieving them of routine work is 
another way to keep the engineers 
contented—and make the best use of 
their talents. One recommendation: 
turning over more routine design 
work to computers. 

There’s not much hope of going far 
on another recommendation: hiring 
more technicians to do low-level tasks 
now assigned to engineers. The short- 
age of technicians will soon be just 
as acute as that of engineers. Right 
now, two-year vocational colleges are 
turning out only 15,000 engineering 
technicians a year, fewer than one for 
every two engineers graduated. “This 
phase of the shortage will get worse 
before it gets better,” predicts Ingram. 


Machines in the job 


President Henry M. Blackstone of 
Servo Corp. of America offers one 
solution to the shortage of technicians. 
He says there are plenty of automatic 
plotting and recording instruments 
available to industry. They do the 
work of a technician who now watches 
tests for hours on end. 

Certain types of engineers will be 
even more in demand than others in 
the coming general shortage, and 
companies that encourage their engi- 
neers to bone up on the latest tech- 
nologies and take in engineering con- 
ventions and seminars will have an 
easier time of it. When the need for 
some new specialty arises, it will be 
less traumatic, as a result, for some 
present staff member to take charge. 

But if the new specialty is so new 
that no one on the staff can take over, 
the company will go into the engineer 
market to fill the slot. Richard Smyth 
of Smyth & Murphy Associates urges 
chief engineers not to write such tight 
specs for these “odd jewels.” Says 
Smyth: “Companies that look instead 
for adaptable engineers who can fill 
the bill after a little retraining will 
have less trouble finding them, and 
spend less doing it.” 

Another essential during the com- 
ing shortage: more efficient recruit- 
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look around ... compare... check features 
of every make and you'll make 
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‘number one” choice 


WHEN WE SAY that Borroughs Steel Shelving gives you more of what you 
want, we are talking facts ... and you can prove these facts by comparison. 
Compare sturdiness of construction — simplicity of design ease of assembly 
—speed of adjustability——-economy of installation. You'll find Borroughs 
Steel Shelving in the “number one” spot in nationwide preference. Send for 
Borroughs catalog today ... it’s full of facts . . . convincing facts that will 


sell you on Borroughs. 


insert 4 shelf support 


brackets . . no fumbling 
with studs, bolts, nuts or 


lock washers. 











send for catalog 


this feature alone should swing you to Borroughs! 


Tilt shelf into 

support brackets 
- « - and shelf is 
ready for loading. 
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BORROUGHS smanuracturinc company 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. all .. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


DUN’S REVIEW and 
Modern Industry 

99 Church Street 
New York 8, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription for 
one year. I will pay $5 when 
billed (USA, Possessions, 
and Canada; elsewhere $10). 
Send to - 





Name 





Title 





Company 





Street Address 





City 
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PIPE TUBE MILLS 


A Yoder engineer can help you realize 
remarkable savings in the manufacture 
of ferrous or non-ferrous pipe or tube. 
He can show you how present Yoder 
Pipe or Tube Mill owners are increas- 
ing production, lowering over-all manu- 
facturing costs and reducing downtime 
through use of Yoder Mills 


lf your products require pipe or tubing 
to 26” diameters, Yoder Pipe 
or Tube Mills and accessory equipment 
can help you produce your product 
efficiently to meet today’s com- 
petitive markets. 


from %, 


more 


In addition to Pipe or Tube Mills, Yoder 
engineers and builds a complete line 
of Slitting equipment and Cold Roll- 
Forming Machinery. 


For complete information 
on Yoder Tube Mills...send 
for the fully illustrated, 64 
poge Yoder Tube Mill book 
itis yours for the asking, 
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THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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ing. (“Managing Your Manpower,” 
Dun’s Review, March). Warn the 
experts: 

@ Don’t rely solely on advertising for 
technical recruiting—even though, as 
Deutsch & Shea note, “Putting all 
your recruiting budget into advertising 
is easier than the hard work of mak- 
ing personal contacts at colleges, trade 
shows, and technical conventions.” 
But, says Evans, ads are also less 
effective. 

@ Use your engineers to hire new 
engineers. Northrop Corp. plumps for 
“internal referral” in hiring technical 
men. Industrial relations director 
John B. Clark says Northrop started 
offering $100 bonuses to employees 
who brought in new engineers when 
it found that advertising alone “was 
very costly and was not producing.” 
To date, it has paid out over $22,000 
in bonuses. 

@ “Expanding into areas with lots 
of technical talent is our way of cut- 
ting recruiting costs and getting the 
engineers we need,” reports President 
Royden C. Sanders, Jr. of Sanders 
Associates, Inc. New plants in Bur- 
lington, Mass., and Plainview, Long 
Island, rack up recruiting costs only 
a third as high as those at the main 
plant in Nashua, N.H. Moving ex- 
penses averaging well over $1,000 
have to be paid for nearly every en- 
gineer hired for work at the New 
Hampshire plant, where there is little 
local talent available. 


No bed of roses 


One more dark spot in the picture 
lies in the poor prospects for any big 
propaganda drive to boost engineer- 
ing enrollments—even if industry 
decides to back Engineering 
school is tough on students, and they 
know it. 

After they graduate, engineers also 
have to put in plenty of homework to 
keep up with their profession. Com- 
ments Ingram: “Becoming and re- 
maining a good engineer is no life 
of ease, and this can scare away many 
talented youngsters brought up in our 
present way of life.” 

He continues: “I'm worried not 
just about industry's future needs for 
engineers, but the nation’s as well. If 
we don't graduate enough engineers, 
the United States could lose its pres- 
ent world technical leadership to the 
Russians. Each year they graduate 
three times aS Many engineers as we 
-and they fully qualified, 
too.” —M.M. 
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CARD HAS 


I8 VITAL 
ELEMENTS 


DOES YOURS? 


FREE CHART tells you 


A good business card — one that really 
sells and influences, should be right in 18 

| specific ways. In the Hill “Card Kit” there 
is a handy check list that spells out the 18 
elements vital to business cards. 
minutes flat, you can find out if your busi- 
ness cards are really doing a job for 


In two 


your company. If you use 5,000 or more 

cards a year, we'll be glad to send a copy 

Here’s what to do: 

1. Write on the back of your card how 
many your company uses a year. 

2. Send us your card and the coupon 


below. 
Dept. D-65 


‘R.O.H. HILL, INC. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL... For the Finest Impression 





the Future 


A spot in West Virginia was chosen , 
scientifically . . for the location of the ‘Big 
Ear’, the U. S. Navy’s 600-ft. diameter radio 
telescope, largest fixed movable object ever con- 
structed. Just as it had incomparable advantages 
for such an exacting activity, West Virginia has 
many advantages for firms who also are looking 
toward the future central location, abun- 
dant labor, ample power, a wealth of natural 
resources. Are you listening in on the future? 
Perhaps your company’s future is here in West 
Virginia. Write for the facts which you believe 
to be important in your future. Address Execu- 
tive Director, West Virginia Industrial and Pub- 
licity Commission, Room 0D-2, State Caprtol, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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IF YOU'RE STILL USING PEN AND INK BOOKKEEPING THIS MAY 
WELL BE THE MOST GENEROUS OFFER YOU'VE EVER READ— 


POST ACCOUNTS ::'«:: 


that Monroe 


Machine Accounting will 

RECEIVABLE simplify your figuring 
processes, so certain that 

it will save you time and money, that we offer 

FREE a way to post your Accounts Receivable abso- 


lutely free for one whole month. 


The offer is 
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use of a Monroe President Accounting a ” neces- 
sary forms, complete help in transferring balances, and thor- 
ough instructions to your operator, all absolutely free for 
one whole month. There is no obligation if you are not con- 
vinced that the Monroe Accounting Machine is more than 
worth its cost. For full details on this unusual offer write: 
Accounting Machine Division, Dept. 4, Monroe Calculating 





Machine Co., Orange, N. J. 

Discover the growth and profit-ability that can be yours 
with Monroe Machine Accounting. Discover why thousands 
of successful businessmen all over America call the Monroe 
Accounting Machine “The Money Machine.” It saves valu- 
able time, saves money by lowering accounting costs... 
makes money by freeing capital to grow on. 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service 
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Ree ey Senay eee in principal cities everywhere. General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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INUFACTUR* 


FINANCE 
Wholesale Financing 
Instalment Financing 
Business Loans 


Equipment Financing 
and Leasing 


Fleet Lease Financing 
Rediscounting 
Personal Loans 


Factoring 


INSURANCE 
Automobile Insurance 
Commercial Credit Insurance 


Health and Accident 
Insurance 


Credit Life Insurance 


MANUFACTURING 
Pork Products 
Metal Products 


Heavy Machinery 
and Castings 


Malleable, Gray Iron and 
Brass Pipe Fittings 


Metal Specialties 


Roller and Ball Bearing 
Equipment 


Machine Tools 
Toy Specialties 
Pyrotechnics 
Printing Machinery 
Valves 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 


In three primary areas—Finance, Insurance, Manufacturing—Commercial Credit 
subsidiaries provide a wide variety of services and products that contribute to 
the growth of American business and the well-being of American families . . . 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $250,000,000 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM FIVE: YEARS OF GROWTH 


GROSS INCOME 





NET INCOME: 
Net income before interest and discount charges 


Interest and discount charges 


Net income from current operations, before taxes... 


United States and Canadian income taxes 


Net income credited to earned surplus 
Net income per share on common stock 
Common shares outstanding at end of period 


RESERVES: 
Reserve for losses on receivables 
Unearned income on instalment receivables 
Unearned premiums—Insurance Companies 


Available for credit to future operations 
Operations shown separately are, briefly: 


FINANCE COMPANIES: 

Gross Receivables acquired 

Receivables outstanding December 31 
Automobile retail and wholesale 
Mobile home, appliance and other retail and wholesale 
Farm equipment retail and wholesale 
Factoring 
Business Loans—accounts receivable 
Fleet Leasing 
Industrial equipment 


Personal or direct loan 


Sundry (principally unclassified items) 


Total 


Net income of Finance Companies 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Written premiums, prior to reinsurance 
Earned premiums 


Net income (including Cavalier Life 
Insurance Co.) 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
Net sales 


Net income 


1960 
$ 216 549 607 


$ 126 264 151 
_!1 68 626 


. $ 54 395 525 


__25 524 179 
$_ 26 G71 A 
$5 66 
5 100 329 


$ 22 777 051 
115 503 148 
_ Se SI 


- $ 12 632 6% 


_ $4 287 919 187 


902 464 966 
213 530 153 
250 734 096 
163 280 198 
106 264 501 
47 005 211 
58 915 430 
__158 863.082 
$1 901 057 637 
6 002 646 
$1 907 060 283 


. $ 16 704 890 


$ 40 857 351 
38 581 860 


9 788 774 


$ 129 200 097 
2 377 682 


Copies of our 49th Annual Report available upon request. 
Write: Commercial Crédit Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


1955 
$ 145 235 738 


$ 79 119 292 

_A 2 Re 

$ 54 197 240 

__ 2 Ve 300 

26 184 930 
$5 22 


5 015 516 


$ 16 385 073 
63 488 898 
___ 3) HER 


$_117 321 Ol 


$3 677 241 749 


$ 904 105 274 
136 917 238 


71 571 058 
69 701 102 


9 606 561 

51 186 065 

$1 243 087 298 
| 4 458: 537 

$1 247 545 835 


$ 15 628 251 


$ 47 056 317 
38 663 845 


5 877 336 


$ 117 992 005 
4 679 343 
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RECORD 


OR eV CF — 
At Lowest Unit 
OF ott | 


For Inactive Records 


Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice; 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mailto: Dept. or-«4 


"+ BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 


2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, til. 





a CHECKER reaches 
its prime at 40 
-+»- 40,000, that is 


At a point at which many cors ore ready for the 
second-hand lot, a CHECKER is just coming into 
its own. This oll but indestructible cor is built to 
lost. And last. While mileage is amazingly high 

150,000, ot even 200,000 miles—maintenance 
and repoir costs ore grotifyingly low. Little 
wonder a CHECKER is the most practical fleet and 
executive cor on the road 

Then there's the matter of comfort. There's no 
hump down the middie of ao CHECKER in either 
the 4-door sedan or the station wagon. You con 
ge? in and ovt gracefully and there's room for 
All of you, even your head and your legs. The 
timeless simplicity of CHECKER design simply 
doesnt date. Arent these some of the things you 
reaily want in ao cor whether for fleet or personal 
vse? Shouldn't you check into CHECKER? Write 
DEPT. 69 


CHECKER 


MOTORS CORP. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 








The 
Reviewing 
Stand 


Tribute to a Newsman 


Our March issue, page 129, carried 
a brief reference to the death in 
Washington, D. C., of Paul Wooton, a 
DUN’s REVIEW contributing editor. 
Paul Wooton died on the job at the 
age of 79, as he was completing a 
reporting assignment. Paul was a 
dedicated newsman, prominent in his 
profession and honored by his fellow 
writers. Six Presidents of the United 
States had known him by his first 
name, and there was no more touch- 
ing nor dramatic evidence of his 
standing at the White House than 
at the recent dinner tendered by 
the White House correspondents to 
President Kennedy. When the lights 
dimmed in the vast dining room of 
the Park Sheraton, where 1,500 writ- 
ers and prominent guests were as- 
sembled, the chairman called for a 
toast “to the President of the United 
States.” When the toast was drunk, 
President Kennedy rose and _ said, 
“Thank you, gentlemen, but with 
your permission, I would like to share 
this honor.” And with glass upheld, 
he added, “To the memory of our 
friend, Paul Wooton.” The approval 
of the audience was spontaneous and 
heartfelt. 


A Fruitful Encounter 


It is easier to dislike the man you 
don't know than the competitor you 
meet across the conference table. The 
DUN’sS REVIEW round tables on trans- 
portation, plant location, factory de- 
sign, and office management and 
equipment often bring together men 
who have crossed swords and words 
in the press, and over the airwaves. 

When men of candor get together, 
there is bound to be mutual respect. 
One railroad executive at a Chicago 
conference, who began by shaking his 


fist at a truckline operator, wound up 
the day shaking his hand. 

At our Washington conference on 
transportation in February, every 
facet of keel, wheel, and wing was 
represented by carrier, shipper, Gov- 
ernment agency, and trade associa- 
tion. Many ideas were poured into 
the press, fermented, and clarified, 
and every man took away a little 
more than he brought in. 

Incidentally, the fruits of this trans- 
portation conference will be a promi- 
nent part of our June issue. 


Of Words and Waste 


As they consider brand image, 
quality controls, life-time guarantees, 
planned obsolescence, and the econo- 
my of waste, industrial marketers 
ought to realize that they are con- 
fronted by semantic problems. When 
any such terms are the subject of dis- 
cussion, they need to be defined and 
pinned down. 

Not every customer desires a 
Rolls-Royce with its indefatigable 
performance and infallible mechan- 
ism. Perfection can be a bore, as 
many a good public official has 
learned when the fickle citizens voted 
him out of office. However, we have 
equal reason to question the propriety 
of a built-in time limit on any prod- 
uct. 

Utility and economy play roles as 
important as style psychology in win- 
ning market acceptance, although the 
relative importance varies by line and 
product. Certain items are made for 
quick disposal. A paper bag serves its 
purpose well with a single use, and 
there is no need for longevity beyond 
the day. However, pride of crafts- 
manship and quality control are still 
inherent in most of the products we 
make, especially those with a name 
imprinted or label attached. —A.MS. 
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a DATA-PHONE case history 


Biggest DATA-PHONE system 


A midwestern insurance company sets a dramatic 


example for users of data-processing equipment 


The Hardware Mutuals - Sentry 
Life insurance group is using a new 
data-communications system to 
speed data handling by 500 per cent 
and reduce operating costs by over 
a million dollars a year. 


The new system makes use of the 
nationwide Long Distance tele- 
phone network. It combines the 
Bell System’s new Data-Phone serv- 
ice with data processing equipment 
to send business records from 32 
branches to the company’s central- 
ized computer center at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


Machines “talk” to machines 


All kinds of daily operating data, 
from widely scattered points, are 
handled efficiently and accurately at 
speeds up to 200 words per minute. 
The data is keyed into punch cards. 


A Data-Phone unit is connected to 
business machines at both the send- 
ing and receiving locations. A phone 
call is put through—and the ma- 
chines immediately start “talking” 
data. It’s that simple. 


The system is as flexible as the 
telephone network itself. ‘The insur- 
ance company pays for telephone 
circuits only when using them, as 
for any branch-to-headquarters call. 
And Data-Phone takes up little more 
space than a standard typewriter. 


Learn how high-speed, low-cost 
Data-Phone service can streamline 
your company s data processing. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a Communica- 
tions Consultant. He'll bring you 
the complete story. 





James P. Jacobs, President, 
Hardware Mutuals - Sentry Life 
insurance group, says: 


“Our new data-processing tech- 
nique—with the rapid communica- 
tion of data made possible by 
Data-Phone—is benefiting our 
business in many important ways. 


“It lets us collect the mass of 
information we need for manage- 
ment decisions almost instantly. 
it has cut the time needed for 
certain policy-handling functions 
from three days to three minutes. 
It is reducing our operating costs 
by over $1,000,000 a year and is 
helping us give our policyholders 
better service than ever hefore. 


“Naturally, we’re enthusiastic 
about it.” 





The one source for all business communications (BY BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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A SUGGESTION: For best per- 
formance, record cards should 
have the grain in the “stand-up” 
direction. Gilbert Index pro- 
vides this feature by stocking all 
sizes in both grain directions. 


Write us for samples. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


over “unruly” records? 


change to 


GILBERT Index 


Are your card records time-wasters? Do your cards 
dog-ear and require frequent replacement? 

Gilbert Index provides the built-in quality to keep 
your records in proper shape. Made with new cotton 
fibres, tub-sized and air-dried they provide superior 
strength with a tough surface for writing and erasing. 

Gilbert Index is made in a host of colors, weights 
and sizes. Available through Gilbert Paper merchants 
—the finest in America. 





